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BE UP AND DOING. | 
Ir the Government had to go out, it is well 
that it shou'd be on a question that makes no . 
cleavage among reformers. The exact 
number of cartridges on hand at a given 
moment in these days of peace is nt a vital 
question, and it seems to’ us small credit to 
any of those concerned that it should have 
been made the occasion, on the one hand, of 
defeating the 
Government 

by sleight of 
hand, and on 

the other, 
making it es- . 
sential to the 
“honour” of |. 
n Cabinet. 
Minister to 
resign. The 
whole thing 
looks like 
child’s _ play, 
and speaks 
poorly for the 
degree of civi- 


lisation to 
which we have 
attained. 


.The bewil- 
dered question 
of a beer- 
drinking 
statesman in 
America, 
“Where was 
I at?” befits 
the leadership 
on both sides 
of the House. MRS. HUNT. 
They will find MRS. MARY T. BURT. 
out where they are in a few weeks, at the 
general elections. If we had known what a | 
esis was impending, the B.W.T.A. Conven: | 

tion, with its 800 delegates, would certainly | 
have pledgéd itself anew to work for such 
candidates, and such only, as were committed 
to the Local Veto Bill; but we are confident | 
that our 100,000 members will count solidly , 
for those candidates who declare their decision 
t» stand by Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
fi-st, last, and all the time, in support of 
this Bill. 7 | 


Let our local assistants meet at once and 


' cannot forget that to the great mass of work- 


take practical measures to work in the 
campaign. Let them expend their utmost 
energies in helping to rally the temperance 
forces, and to bring out the vote that is 
dedicated to the protection of thehome. We 


feel confident that many of our delegates 
from distant countries will gladly aid us in 
this emergency, as those from the United 
States and Canada are many of them 
_ accomplished political speakers. They have 


af 


Se 


A GROUP OF WORLD’S WORKERS. 


MISS JESSIE ACKERMAN. 
MRS. J, K. BARNEY. 
participated in Local Option campaigns for | 
many years,.and it has: keen publicly | 
acknowledged that their potent arguments 
have determined ‘many elections that had the 
Temperance question as their pivot. 

“The “arousement ” of the last week has | 
given a strong impetus to our cause. The 
resignation of the Government could not have | 
come at a more advantageous time for the 
measure we have at heart. But while we) 
have cause for congratulation on this poi 


nt, we | 


i 
| 


ing women the political crisis has brought dis- | 


OMANS SIGN 


RTH. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, 
PRIcB ONS PENNY. 


[Mfemspener.—] 
appointment. The much-needed Factory 
Bill may be postponed, if not disabled, by the 
change of Government. We can only, in 
courage and hope, look for the final prevail- 
ing of a wise and humane legislative measure. 
And towards this we must bestir ourselves 
in the approaching elections. Let us then 
be up and doing ; there is not a moment t2 
be lost. Many local workers are asking for 
a plan, and here is one—immediate, strategic, 

vital. Hold 
meetings, cir- 
culate _litera- 
ture, sing 
songs, register 
voters, rally 
the women, 
pray as if 
there were no 
work, and 
work as if 
there were 
no prayer. 
Why should 
not the cause 
of progress, 
pure homes, 
uplifted 
womanhood, 
exalted man- 
hood take a 
forward leap 
in the elec- 
tions of July ? 
Who knows 
but that, 
among the 
infinitely 
varied forces 
that enter 
MRS. CLARA HOFFMAN. into « cam- 
MRS, NICHOLLS. paign so com- 
plex as this must be, the White Ribbon 
women of Great Britain may hold the 
balance.of the shifting scales cf destiny ? 
“Choose well; your choice is brief, and yet 
endless.” 

We: make our appeal to you. Liberal 
women, to the help of Liberal men! Tem- 
perance women, fight the good fight of faith 
in the Temperance cause ! Mothers and 
work for the protection of the 

Women of England, for the 
of your country be 


sisters, 
home ! 
honour and happiness 


up and doing ! 
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THE MARRIED WOMAN’S 
| CHARTER. 


4 TALK WITH 
MR, R. B. HALDANE, Q.C., M.P. 

Desrite certain excellent provisions, the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Bill recently 
before the House of Commons has been viewed 
with considerable distrust in many quarters. 
Women who have been the first to lend loyal 
support to measures of amelioration for their 
own sex, have been slow to move, fearful lest the 
points gained by the Acts of 1878 and 1886 
might be partially neutralised. 

The Bill has been brought in by some of the 
most learned lawyers on both the lateGovernment 
and Oppositiun benches, and includes the names 
of Mr. Byrne, Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Cozens 
Hardy, Mr. Bucknill, and Mr. Haldane. 

Anxious for further explanation, I asked per- 
mission of Mr. Haldane to lay before him the 
objections which I had heard raised and to pub- 
lish his explanations for the benefit of the 
readers of THe Woman's Sianat. As the Bill 
has passed its second reading, and been referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law, it is high 
time that women should be made cognisant of the 
new legislation pending. 

First of all, I was able to express the satisfac- 
tion which all women undoubtedly feel in two 
provisions of the Bill—the one that gives the 
legal custody of any children of the marriage 
under the age of sixteen to the wife who makes 
application under the provisions of the proposed 
Act, and the other which makes weekly payment 
possible through an officer of the court. 


SUFFERING AND APPEALING. 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Haldane, “ that officer clause 
is likely to meet a very general want. It was 
introduced at the suggestion of a lady, the 
sister of one of the backers, who, through her 
constant intercourse with working women, had 
learned how much needless suffering is often 
caused by the present system of direct appeal. 
But the main point in the new Bill is this, 
that while the Act of 1878 provides for 
cases of aggravated assault, and that of 1886 
for desertion by the husband, the Bill of 
1895 opens a new door of release for ill- 
treated wives, inasmuch as it permits them to 
take the initiative. Note that portion of Clause 
4 which says, ‘Or whose husband shall have been 
guilty of persistent cruelty or wilful neglect to 
provide reasonable maintenance for her or her 
infant children, and shall thereby have caused 
her justifiably to leave and live separately and 
apart fcom him, may apply to any court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction acting within the city, borough,’ 
etc., etc. That is the most vital point. The wife 
is no longer powerless until an aggravated assault 
or desertion has taken place. She can proceed 
at once, provided cruelty or wilful neglect shall 
have justified her in leaving the house.” 

AN “ AGGRAVATED” CASE, 

“But why may she not proceed on her own 
initiative before leaving the house, and why must 
the assault be an aggravated one?” 

“The law must guard against such evasions 
as the mere word ‘assault’ might justify—to 
lay the hand on the shoulder rather roughly, or 
some other trivial matter, might lead to unjust 
accusations on the part of those who wish to 
desert their husbands without due cause; but 
notice, again, that the words ‘ persistent cruelty, 
or wilful neglect,’ etc., practically give her the 
chance of first leaving her husband and then 
subsequently justifying her action in court.” 

“The preceding Bills are to be repeated, are 
they not ?” 

“Yes, the whole of the Act of 1886 and clause 
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of this new Bill is to consolidate and amend the 
two Acts, to keep distinct the administration of 
civil and criminal remedies, and thereby to avoid 
existing anomalies and defects, and to assimilate 
the extent of relief which may be given in cases 
of aggravated assault and desertion.” 

“ What, then, may I ask, is the practical 
result ? ” 

“ Asthelawstands,too much discretionary power 
is left with the magistrate. If a wife applies for 
& separation order on the ground of an aggra- 
vated assault, the court or magistrate before 
whom the husband is convicted decides whether 
the future safety of the wife is in peril. The 
separation order is only granted when they are 
satisfied that she is in peril of her life. You 
know the result of that. In one districta wife 
will get release from a brutal husband, in another 
district, where the standard of treatment is not so 
high, a poor woman is forced to remain with some 
drunken wife-beater, although in trepidation 
day and night. Now, not only can the wife set 
up her justifiable desertion of him as a plea, but 
the magistrate is furnished with additional 
reasons. Here they are, in clause 4:—She may 
make summary application, also, not only for 
aggravated assault or desertion, but also if he has 
been ‘convicted by a court of competent juris- 
diction of an assault upon her, and sentenced to 
pay a fine of more than five pounds, or toa term 
of imprisonment exceeding two months.’ Thus 
there are now six doors open for the wife, in- 

stead of, as formerly, only the two of aggravated 
assault and desertion.” 
LEAVE DISCRETION TO MAGISTRATES. 

‘‘But why, may I ask, does Clause 5 make 
the order provisional instead of compulsory P 
Why does not ‘must’ replace ‘may’ before 
making the orders of release, custody of children, 
and alimony P ” 

“That is exactly what Miss Cobbe urged,” 
replied Mr. Haldane, “ but I must say to you as 
I said to her, that we must leave discretion to 
magistrates. Better too many discretionary 
powers than a cast iron rule, which in certain 
cases it would be impossible to apply, and which 
therefore would certainly be broken. No law 
can foresee all the myriad intricacies of myriad 
cases ; all British law is based on the idea that 
those whose duty it is to exercise the law are 
endowed with mother-wit and some common 
sense,” 

‘‘ When once free, is she always free? ” 

‘“¢ Yes, unless she voluntarily resume cohabita- 
tion with her husband, or shall commit an act 
of adultery—in such case such order shall be 
discharged. It may be varied at any time on 
the application of either the married woman or 
her husband, but with these exceptions she is 
free, when judicially separated, to have the 
custody of her children while under sixteen 
years, and to a weekly sum not exceeding two 
pounds from the husband. In Clause 4 we 
shall also move to add ‘sixteen years’ after 
infant children, as that is the age at which 
parental responsibility now legally ceases.” 

ROBBING THE HUSBAND. 

“ But why should the sum be limited to £2? 
And why shall regard be had to the means of 
the wife, whose wage is usually of the most 
fluctuating kind P” 

“ But so is the husband’s. If the wife earns 
even 5s. or 103. a week it is only fair that the 
court should take that into account. You can- 
not suppose the husband is to be robbed of 
everything °” 

“ But there are the children, and a man may 
be earning £4 or £5 a week?” 

“ But you observe this is a Bill for summary 
jurisdiction, designed for the very poor. If 
people have a fair income they will have to go 


4 of the Act of 1878. Asa matter of fact they | to the High Court and pay the higher fees. 
contradict each other so entirely that the object | Indeed, Clause 10 determines that the Court of 


~ 
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Summary Jurisdiction may refuse to make an 
order under this Act if it thinks the case may 
be more conveniently dealt with by the High 
Court.” 

“But husbands may be rich, and the wife 
may be a miserable and penniless applicant. 
There are hosts of cases where the wives of rich 
men are practically paupers. Is the wife in such 
@ case to have no chance of getting justice at a 
court where she may compel her husband to 
allow her more than £2 a week? ” 

“The difficulty is not substantial. A wife 
in such a position, with a good case, would not 
have trouble in getting it taken up. The court 
makes the husband pay his wife’s costs if she 
has a proper case.” 


The Wears that the Locust 
bath Eaten. 


By Anniz E. Hotpsworts, 
Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘4 MERBY HEART GOES ALL THE WAY.” 
Miss CarpRrEew sat on the chesterfield and 
levelled her spectacles at each separate feature of 
Priscilla’s face. Her feet dangled six inches 
from the ground as she sat on the sofa. She did 
not want a footstool, she explained to Priscilla, 
except when Mr. Momerie was at home. In 
a gentleman’s presence a woman should be a 
creature without legs. Even a hen has the 
decency to conceal orfe of hers when possible. 

‘‘Only when she is asleep and doesn’t know 
what she is doing, Cardie dear.” 

“ Ah, Priscilla, Priscilla, these new ideas will 
be your ruin.” 

Miss Cardrew shook her head, and her white 
hair detached itself from her forehead, shaking 
also. Priscilla remembered that she had had 
her suspicions of that front ten years ago—only 
then it was brown. 

“The ideas are not new,” Priscilla mentioned, 
“at least not newer than the hen.” 

‘‘ Bat it isso modern to express them. To 
be sure you are a married woman.” 

‘‘ Yes, I suppose I am, though I don’t see that 
it makes me less modern. I shall be very pleased 
to chaperon you, Cardie dear, any time you 
should need such a discipline,” she added, 
twinkling. 

“Thank you, my dear, I am sure I have stayed 
at home many times, because— It is an 
ironical inversion of our former positions, but then 
everybody looking at us will take me for the 
chaperon, so it will be all right.” 

‘¢Why should a person that looks like a 
chaperon need a chaperon ?” Priscilla asked. 

‘Ah, my dear, you are so very direct. It is 
in order to allow marriage some privileges. But 
you always scorned conventions. That is why 
you married Mr. Momerie and came to live here.” 

‘“‘T came because you lived here.” 

Miss Cardrew sat bolt upright, and a pleased 
look snapped in her bright little eyes. 

“Really, my dear, really ? ” 

“To be sure,” said Priscilla, heartily, “old 
friends don’t grow on every gooseberry bush.” 

“Some do, my dear. And you really came 
to live near me? But you have made so many 
friends already. Wherever I go it is Mrs. 
Momerie this and Mrs. Momerie that. Last 
night Mr. Malden called on me. We talked of 
you for an hour—yes, we did.” 

“That young man is rather clever,” said 
Priscilla, thoughtfully. “Did I ever tell you he 
made three sketches of me after seeing me once ? 
He seemed awfully ashamed of himself when I 
found it out, but 1 told him I thought him very 
clever; and I have taken an interest in him ever 
since.” 

“ You like him then, my dear? ” 
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“ Ye—es,” said Priscilla, with reservation in 
her voice. ‘“ That is to say I like his Bohemian 
At Homes; and I like his kittens—six of them, 
the dearest possible——” 

“‘ My dear, you were always a baby over young 
things. Mrs. Markham was telling me how 
good you were to her with the one she lost. And I 
told her it was a blessing the little creature was 
taken to another world.” 

“ How could you !” Priscilla cried passionately. 
“The little thing! the dear little thing! I 
shall never, never forget the sight of that little 
white dead baby! It would have lived if its 
mother hadn’t had to go to that poisonous 
facto A week after it was born! Cardie, 
dear, think of that poor woman after all that she 
had gone through—” 

“My dea: Priscilla, you must excuse me; 
these subjects, it is not as if I were married.” 

Miss Cardrew hung her head. She looked 
all the conventions and a moral. Priscilla 
changed the subject. 

‘“T am rather bothered about Dunstane. This 
jdleness is so bad for him.” 

“ Tdleness, my dear! is that what you call his 
valuable work? I cannot too greatly admire 
the industry with which he studies. You have 
forgotten the long hours he spends at the 
Museum.” 

“No,” said Priscilla, drily, “I have not for- 
gotten.” 

‘Your dear husband gave us a treat at Mrs. 
Malden’s evening last week. He talked—most 
eloquently, wonderfully. You should have 
seon the young men listen. No one wanted 
to stir—I was in tears—the New Religion. We 
all felt that a prophet was among us, a priest of 
a new dispensation. Yes, he told usof his work, 
None of usmoved. It was after midnight before 
we could tear ourselves away.” 

“Dunstane talks well,” said Priscilla. “ But 
his book is not yet begun—and we have to live, 
It would be better if he could teach an hour or 
two a day.” 

“'’hrow away his talents ? 
—he told me about it.” 

“It pays the rent and gives us ten shillings a 
week to live on.” 

Little by little Miss Cardrew heard the story. 
At the end she gazed wonderingly at Priscilla’s 
face—a sky with one cloud. 

“My dear, how can you be so cheerful—only 
ten shillings a week to depend on?” 

Priscilla was sitting on the hassock beside the 
sofa. She laid her head on Miss Cardrew’s 
knee. 

“T have to be bright for my baby’s sake,” she 
whispered, ‘I can’t give her much, but she 
shall have a merry heart to go through life 
with.” 

The fingers stroking Priscilla’s hair trembled. 
The little spinster slipped down beside Priscilla, 
her thin, old face eager and happy; and the 
two women laughed and wept over the coming 
of the baby to whom its mother could give 
nothing but a merry heart. 

“TI couldn’t tell Dunstane, it will vex him. 
And I wanted to tell somebody.” 

“But, my dear, there are so many mothers in 
the buildings.” : 

“They don’t seem to understand—they don’t 
seem to feel what a wonderful, beautiful thing it 
is. Poor souls, they miss the joy, when it 
means a harder life for everybody.” 

“Tt wasn’t right to keep it to yourself, dear. 
And you have other friends.” 

“Yes, there is Gertrude Tennant. But she 
would rather sing in the Albert Hall once than 
have twenty children.” 

“I should think so indeed !” murmured Miss 
Cardrew. 

“And,” Priscilla went on dreamily, “there 
Was some one else, I could have told him. I 
know he would have understood, only——” ‘The 


And his annuity 


your hair will never be white. 
before you—and your dear husband’s genius.” 


little spinster sat up stiffly, waiting for the end 
of the sentence. 
Dunstane,” Priscilla finished, still with the droa m 
in her eyes. 


“Only it did not seem fair to 


Miss Cardrew’s bones relaxed, she bent forward 


and kissed the girl. 


“Follow your heart, Priscilla, always. You 


can trust it to guide you right, my dear.” 


The twine carpet was not an attractive seat, 


but she bore it for Priscilla’s sake. She had the 
idea she had gathered the girl to her bosom. 
An observer would have said it was Priscilla that 
enfolded the little figure. 
noticed that Miss Cardrew's white front had 
slipped aside, showing some streaks of faded 
brown hair. 
tender fingers, and did not laugh. 


Presently the girl 


Priscilla put it straight with 


“Thank you, my dear. I think, Priscilla, 


I can read success 


“T can’t see it at present, Cardie; but I mean 


to make my life a success.” 


Her voice rang; the light in her eyes grew 


strong and steadfast. 


“ And you will,dear. Youth, beauty, health, 


love, ability—with all these you cannot fail.” 


“T shall not fail,” said Priscilla, “And I 


shall have my little baby.” 


Voice and eyes eoftened. 
“T never had any of your advantages—I was 


born old.” 


“You are not old yet, Cardie dear. Why do 


you wear that white front? your hair is not 
grey.” 


“No, my dear; but [ wished to make some 


change, and that seemed an appropriate one 
when I lost all.” 


“ AllP” Priscilla echoed. 
“ After I lef6 Frodsham, I had my story, 


though it seemed so unlikely. You know what 
love is, child ;—if you lost it.” 


The voice quavered and failed, but the words 


pticked Mrs. Momerie’s thoughts into a gallop. 


In a little while Miss Cardrew went on— 
‘Tt would not have been so hard if I had had 


the right to mourn him ; he had endeared himself 


to me, but he died before—before. 
was his, you know.” 

Priscilla’s finger tightened on the chilly hand 
in hers. 

‘It made such a difference to my life, my 
dear. When I came back I thought every one 
must observe the change in me. I thought my 
hair would be grey. But everything was the 
same—nothing was changed. And it didn’t 
seem right to him. After that I got the white 
front.” 

“ But Cardie—” Priscilla choked over the tears 
in her laugh. 

“Yes, Priscilla, I know what you would say. 
I could not expect grey hairs on the brown 
front. I didn’t, but there were none anywhere 
else. My own hair came out a little—it always 
falls in spring and autumn.” 

“You poor little thing! You poor little 
thing !” said Priscilla, kissing her. ‘‘ And after 
that what did you do?” 

“IT found the change in my stories, my dear. 
You would not have thought it, but they sold 
better after I got the white front—after I lost— 
The lark’s song seemed to get into them.” 

4 Yes, I know,” said Priscilla, softly. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LAST MISFORTUNE. 

Priscilla made a very wry face when she saw 
the parcel containing her novel, She had ex- 
pected it, after receiving a note from Messrs, 
Snoad and Follows saying that its publication 
would spoil the reputation she had made by 
“ A Parish Romance.” They advised her to set 
to work on « story more on the lines of her 
first. 

She had laughed bitterly as she read the note. 


The lark 


with whom she had been so impatient. 
work at least was not stamped failure, 


must get away before Dunstane came in. 
could not meet his questions and give him only 
these addled eggs on which hope had sat use- 
lessly brooding for five months, She could not 
listen to his barren philosophy. A discourse on 
failure would madden her. 
mouthing it— 


wiping off the kiss with his sleeve. 
goin’ to bring me a bit of the cyke.” 


my funeral.” 
idea; it touche! the Euston Road whimaically. 


She had accomplished less even than Dunstane 
His 


There was no cheque then to help them over 


the coming months. The past months’ harvest 
was worthless. The future? 
promised something still. The dismay passed 
from her face ; her nerves grew steady. 
tation ? She did not care a snap for it ! 
she needed was money—money with which to 
conjure—money that would line the nest for her 
little bird. 


Ah! yes, that 


Repu- 
What 


She started up, once more hopeful. She 


would go to the publishers and tell them she 
was willing to sell her fame for money. 


She hurried on her out-door things. She 
She 


She could hear him 


“ How far high failure overleaps the bounds of 


low successes. .. . 


No, she must get away at once. 
At that time of day the buildings were 


practically deserted. A tattered child, looking 
top-heavy under the weight af a baby, smiled at - 
her as she passed. Priscilla carried the bundle 
down and restored it on the doorstep where 
Jimmy Gibson sat snatching what summer he 
could from the strip of sky. 


“ Wish me luck, Jimmy,” Priscilla cried gaily, 


kissing him. 


‘Mother's gone to a fun’ral,” said Jimmy 
“She's a- 


Priscilla smiled. 
“‘T hope I shall bring back a slice of cake from 
Her mouth puckered over the 


She swung along, her eyes keen for what she 


passed, thetraflic netting pavement and pavement 
in noisy meshes ; the stations, King’s Cross and 
St. Panoras: they reminded her of churches, set 
down in sordid London to tell of a better life 
beyond—a life of sky, and air, and rest, away 
from the turmoil. 


The shriek of the trains was 
the gospel of the better country. 

Priscilla reined in her thoughts. It was 
scarcely four months since she had been more 
than content with the city. But in four months 
many things may happen. Mrs. Markham’s 
baby had died, the summer had come, bringing 
not sun but festering heat to the buildings. 

The close atmosphere hinted unpleasantly of 
the unwashed. The people she passed looked 
poorer and dirtier than ever in the sunlight. 

But she was very happy this morning. She 
longed to stop and speak to everybody, the 
straining horses, the folk, the children, the sad- 
eyed dogs. 

An organ was grinding out the last popular 
tune; two ragged little girls were dancing to it, 
keenly alive to the admiration of tho crowd 
looking on. Priscilla stopped too, enjoying the 
children’s tattered triumph; she would have 
liked to dance withthom. The organ was lavish 
in runs and variations. In a basket close to the 
merry jar a mournful baby sucked its thumb. 

Priscilla saw it delightedly. She purred and 
cooed to the child, who did not respond. But 
into the face of the woman grinding the organ 
there came a gleam of life, and her eyes 
brightened as she watched. 

Priscilla slipped into the baby’s hand the 
penny that was to have paid her ’bus fare home 
again. What did it matter’ In an hour the 
would be a rich woman. 

(To be continued.) 


A mau had better be seventy years young 
than forty years old.— Wendell Holmes. 
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THE GARDEN PARTY AT 
REIGATE. 


“ Qugzn’s WEATHER ” of the brightest description 
presided over the garden {éte at Reigate Priory 
on the afternoon of Friday, the closing day of 
what must long be known as the Great Conven- 
tion. A crowded train rolled out of Charing 
Cross Station, leaving still another large crowd 
to fill a following train, and scarvely less than 8 
thousand persons were set down at Reigate 
Station an hour 
later. There, 
brakes and car- 
risges were in 
waiting, and some 
rode, whilst many 
strolled through 
the historic street 
tothe Priory Park 
the little 
inn where fanciful 
tradition loves to 
make us think 
Chaucer’s pilgrims 
halted on their 
immortal journey. 
This procession, 
however, was no 
creation of a 
poet’s brain, but 
live women—in- 
tensely alive to 
the world’s pain 
as to its pleasures 
—ona midsummer 
holiday. 

The park, with 
its meadow, lawn, and forest, was soon dotted 
with loitering groups that, notwithstanding the 
beauty outside, were all drawn irresistibly to 
_ the glory within, for just inside the wide-open 
doors of the old Priory, made beautifully new, 
stood the hostesses of the occasion—the gracious 
mistress of the manor, whose loving thought 
had planned so perfectly every pleasure, Lady 
Henry Somerset, and the World’s President, 
Miss Willard—with a“ word in season,” and 


unfailing recogni- 
tion for every 
guest. - 


All wereinvited 
to examine the 
beautiful rooms, 
which rare taste, 
artistic plan and 
workmanship bave 
made at once 
palatial and home- 
like—to wander 
through the 
garden, bright 
with flowers, or 
to sit quietly on 
the lawn, plenti- 
fully supplied with 
chairs and tables 
for refreshment. 
The Blue Zouave 
Band, an orchestra 
of about twenty 
pieces, the artistes 
all young women 
in blue and white, 
discoursed choice 
and beautiful but not obtrusive music, under 
the trees, while a large marquee, with generous 
tables, formed the base of supplies for an endless 
number of smaller tables, and its astonishing 
resources, like heavenly bounty, never once 
showed sign of diminution. 

The blind pupils of the Normal School at 
Norwood came too, the young men on & chain 
of bicycles—and sang their songs, too pathetic 
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for glees, but rich enough in harmony of sound. 

A platform was improvised for Mother 
Stewart, that all might see her, and hear once 
more the sweet and cheering message brought 
across the seas, and bless the undaunted spirit 


that laughs at the burden of eighty years. 
of | Christian Temperance Union.” 


Then came the photographic artist, and 
his work three notable groups remain to tell the 
story, and are on sale. One shows the foreign 
delegates, and is full of its foreign suggestions— 


the red-and-whitesilk robe of Madame Thoumaian, 


ENTRANCE TO THE IRIO2Y, REICATE. 


the white chuddat of Pundita, Ramabai’s attrac- | 
tive pupil-daughter, the black and yellow mantle 
of Madame Kukorian, of Turkey ; nearly a score 
of different lands are represented, and the faces 
beam by photography as they did that day by 
Nature. 

Another large group is made up of British | 
women—matrons and maids, all workers of note 
and prominenca, and still another preserves the | 
memory of the bright young women who served | 
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as stewards all through the World’s Convention. 
“ God bless us every one” was the pervading 
spirit of the place on this occasion, while in the 
heart of every visitor there was tenderest 
hemage to the presiding genius of the Priory, 
who in this rare treat to her fellow workers, as 

in all else she does, witnesses her belief— 

“The best that any mortal hath 
1s that which every mortal shares. ’ 


Jungs 27, 1896. 


THE WORLD’S WOMEN IN 
CONVENTION. 


Tue tickets of admission to St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place, on Wednesday last, allowed the 
possessors to participate in the “ World’s Women’s 


If instead the bits of pasteboard had read, 
‘s Wonderful Women, Cheery, Trusty, Unsurpass- 
able,” I am sure no one would have said that the 


| assemblage had been wrongly described. Rather 


they would have 
considered that 
complimentary 
adjectives had not 
been made sufli- 
cient use of. Tho 
handsomest thing 
in the way of 
prizes that any 
society not pro- 
gressive could 
offer, would not 
serve, I am con- 
vinced, to attract 
such a large num- 
ber of beautiful, 
sweet-faced 
women to any one 
centre. 

As for pretty 
gicls, I dare not 
say how many 
specimens there 
were present of 
the world’s fairest 
types of loveli- 
ness. I must 
“draw it mild” or SicNat-ites will think they 
have a “ puff” paragraph writer around, and will 


| discount everything they read hereafter concern- 


ing the World’s Convention. Let me only say that 
the comfortable seats were all the easier for the 


| occupants being conducted to them by such uu- 


commonly attractive-looking young stewardesses. 

The dainti:y decorated platform with its 
multitude of crvamy epirceas and pink geraniums 
was a conspicuo 1s item in the blending of bright 
coloura, And the 
women from the 
far east, and 
further west, in 
their dresses 
characteristic of 
their countries, 
served in no small 
Cegree to give 
additional life to 
the already ani- 
mated scene. 

Before. Miss 
Frances Willard 
took the chair 
Mrs. Caroline 
Shaw spoke a few 
vigorous words in 
advertisement of 
the capital papers 
The Union Signal 
and THE Woman's 
Siena. She said 
that the publica- 
tions of which she 
spoke might be 
purchased at the 
general literature stall in the rear of the Hall. 
Mrs. Todd went one better, by declaring that the 
Canadians offered superior advantages in the 
“literature line,” for their publications were 
absolutely free, and might be had on the “first 
come, first served ” plan. 

Directly afterwards the audience rose to give 
greater effect to the applause with which they 
successively greeted Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
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Frances Willard, and Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling. “ Mother Stewart's” wonderful old face 
created as much enthusiasm as ever, as the dear 
dame took her seat to the left of Miss Willard. 

And the singing of the “ Crusade Hymn,” 
which followed, lost nothing in sweetness for 
the grand voice of Antoinette Sterling which 
joined in the rendering of the temperance 
women’s great national anthem. 

A few minutes of prayer succeeded in im- 
pressing the huge delegation with the solemn 
nature of the work they had pledged themselves 
to undertake for the freeing of humanity from 
the thraldom of drink, with its attendant evils 
of poverty, immorality, disease, and despair. 

After the roll call; of official members, 
the meeting proceeded in an extraordinarily 
business-like manner to elect committees on 
credentials, courtesies, finance, and resolutions. 
Miss Willard then mentioned that there were 
twenty-eight, and possibly thirty different 
nationalities represented at the Convention. 
Report of the Executive Committee was re- 
ceived with every appearance of satisfaction. 
The Presidenv’s clear and concise methed of 
disposing of the different items of the agenda 
was worthy of being described and circulated for 
the benefit of members of Parliament and other 
bodies, the official machinery of which requires 


greasing. 


Christians, for the memory of sorrowful sight® 
they havo seen, and heavy burdens they havo 
borne. 

In one of the front rows might have been 
seen a sweet girlish face underneath a large 
white hat, which seemed to have made a little 
halo of happiness round about that particular 
corner. 

Every colour, every shade of colour, every 
combination of colour appeared to have its 
admirers. Svuft shimmering greys lent a 
glimmer of light in many of the darker parts of 
the hall. Miss Willard afterwards, in speaking 
of the dresses, said that she believed that all 
the women present had struck the ‘happy 
mean.” ‘They were not in the procession of 
fashionably dressed folk exactly, yet not out of 
it. Tacked on tu tho end of it she guessed. A 
copy of Miss Willard’s address was presented to 
each of the delegates as a small token of her 
personal regard for them, individually and 
collectively. 

The address, it need only be said, was charac- 
teristic of the clever woman who penned it, and 
contained some a'lusion or other to most of the 
“ progressive” questions of the day. Miss 
Willard said she was afraid her voice was growing 
weak and indistinct ; but Mrs. Todd was only the 
spokeswoman for all when she said that though 
Miss Willard’s voice should dwindle to the mercst 
whisper, it would still be the sweetest sound on 
earth to the women of the Temperance world. 


moments in that clear, incisive way of hers that 
has become so familiar to the women of London. 

Directly afterwards Miss Willard took the 
opportunity to mention that there were delegates 
present from the Americas to the number of 
254. Fraternal delegates from different nations 
numbered eighteen. The places De ego in- 
cluded Newfoundland, Egypt, Madeira Islands, 
Spain, Normandy, Ceylov, Turkey in Asia, New 
Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, Burmah, India, 
France Denmark, Cape Colony, Bahamas, South 
Africa, Japan, Finland, Germany and Sweden. 

Miss Minnie Cowley, of South Tottenham, 
delighted the audience by singing ‘‘ Gates Left 
Ajar,’? the memorial hymn of the White 
Ribbonites. Then Mrs. Hoffman spoke with 
deep feeling of those friends and Sghters in the 
cause who had gone to well-earn reat —Mrs. 
Ella Williams, of Montreal, Canada, Mrs. Mary 
Woodbridge, of Ohio, U.S.A., and Mrs. Mary 
Lathrop, of Michigan, U.S.A.—and any one of 
the sentences.she used concerning them and 
their °work would make an epitaph worthy of 
the best women in the world. 

Very titting to follow were the words of 
Tennyson’s last great song, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” 
which went ringing through the Hall, sung io 
Madame Sterling’s deep, prayerful voice. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome and Mrs. H. J. Wilson 
gave very short addresses, but full of encourage- 
ment to the other workers present. 

Throughout the morning, the trumpets kept 
steadily at the ears of those ladies unfortunately 
afflicted with deafness proved how deeply in- 
terested the owners were in everything said by 
each speaker, and how little they let their 
affliction interfere with the'r keen enjoyment of 
the proceedings. 

Lady Somerset made the announcement 
during a little interval that the “ Eastern 
Section” of the Polyglot Petition against the 
opium and liquor traffic, just delivered at the 
Albert Hall, weighed close upon fifteen hundred- 
weight, and twenty-five more names had just 
been received from the China Inland Mission. 


THE “ DONKEY” THAT PULLS THE VAN. 


Mrs. Pearsall-Smith said Bible Readings had 
been her donkey for years, if she might be 
allowed to describe it so, and now she had 
hitched it on to the temperance van, to help with 
the work of moving it on its way in the allevia- 
tion of misery. One would think that any animal 
trotted out by such a woman would prove strong 
and sturdy enough to help make the wheels of 
progress move round at a greatly increased 
speed. With her delicate face and fair white 
hair, set off by a dainty lace cap, Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith looked a very attractive figure indeed to 
have in any movement. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Selmer, of Denmark, roused no 
end of enthusiasm when she said that, although 
Danish women had not yet begua to copy their 
sisters of England and America in their demand 
for universal suffrage, they would soon do so. 
And there would not be a minority, inasmuch as 
“ God and one good woman were a majority 
alone.” The fluency of Mrs. Selmer’s English 
would have done any Briton the greatest credit. 
But in her case, as in that of the other 
foreign delegates, it only proved the indomitable 

rseverance they must have possessed to have 
mastered the inconsistencies an: intricacies of 
our language so thoroughly. 


SOME MEN WHO HELP. 


A short descriptive account of Bechuanaland 
and its manly, far-seeing prince, King Karma, 
was then given by Miss Conybeare, ‘who has 
been there.” The South African State of 
Bechuanaland is the only totally prohibitive 
country in the world, the “ deadly fire-water ” 
being strictly forbidden to be received over its 
borders. And unless the millionaire of the Trans- 
vaal, Cecil Rhodes, is allowed to break the peace, 
it will continue to be the model little prohibition 
kingdom it is at present. 

The meeting carried a resolution declaring 
that the Convention was totally opposed to any- 
thing lawless regarding imprisonment and lynch- 
ing, etc., without due trial, and ordered it to be 
forwarded to proper quarters. 

Dr. Gibson, of Chicago, and other gentlemen 
who received the honour of being allowed to 
speak for a few minutes, were accorded a moat 
hearty welcome. Dr. Andrew Thomas said he 


CONSECRATED SENTIMENT. 


Lady Somerset in her splendid address of wel- 
come said that progressive women wore accused 
of being sentimental regarding the liquor 
traffic. They were willing to plead guilty to 
being sentimental, for sentiment, consecrated 
sentiment, that bids women rise up and save the 
people's homes and the souls they contained, 
was what God demanded from mothers, wives, 
and all pure women the wide world over. 

It was then announced that letters an 1 tele- 
grams of greeting and congratulations had been 
received from nearly every civilised country in 
the world. The cablegrams received by Mrs. 
Mary Hunt concerning the legislative measures 
for Scientific Temperance Instruction having 
been passed in New York, and the announce- 
ment of the decision of the Canadian Senate in 
favour of Prohibition were received with thun- 
ders of applause from all present. 

Mrs. Burt, of New York, had a few words to 
say concérning Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion, and very well she said them too. She 
held a silk flag of “Stars and Stripes” as she 
spoke. 

Just after came a break in the business 
portion of the proceedings, in which the White 
Ribbon choir sang, “ There are Bands of Ribbon 
White Around the World.” The audience 
joined in singing “ Home, Sweet Home,” which 
followed. 


THE BLUEJACKETS’ MOTILER. 

Miss Agnes Weston, the “ bluejackets’ mother,” 
described the work amongst sailors of the Navy 
ashore and afloat, and no one looking at the two 
stalwart fellows who accompanied her, to repre- 
sent the “bluejackets,” thought they were any- 
thing but splendid advertisements for the tem- 
perance cause in general and Miss Weston’s 
“Home” in particular. 

The genial “mother ” said she had had many 
capital chats on board ship with the various 
officers. She always tried to get influential folk 
on her side, and “there was a good deal to be 
done for temperance in the captain’s cabin, a8 
well as for'ard.” When she wanted anything 
particular she went off at once to interview the 
Lords of the Admiralty, “Whitehall way,” and 
what was more to the purpose, she always got 
what she went for. In fact, the Admiralty was 
a place where she “ had all her privileges and no 
rebuffs,” and she liked it accordingly. 

She considered that she was the mother of a 
pretty ‘good-sized, small family,” inasmuch as 
there were over a thousand bluejackets in tem- 
perance homes in all parts of the world. For the 
benefit of the United States delegates Miss 
Weston added that there was not half so much 
“ red-tapeism ” at Washington regarding naval 
affairs as there was at Whitehall. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. 


A resolution was then proposed by Lady Henry 
Somerset, and seconded by “ Mother Stewart” : 


‘That the Convention rejoiced to learn that 
a Bill had been introduced into Parliament pro- 
viding for an Amendment of the Inebriates 
Acts of 1879 and 1888 in the direction of giving 
magistrates powers of committing inebriates to 
retreats for periods of not less than 
twelve months and not more than five years. 
And that believing preventive measures would 
be as efficacious as curative ones, respect- 
fully urged, as an addition to the foregoing 
useful measure, that a clause be added pro- 
hibiting licensed dealers, after receipt of duly 
descriptive police notices, from harbouring or 
serving the persons therein described by the 
justices of that district as habitual drunkards.” 


The resolution, after being carried unani- 
mously, was signed by Lady Henry Somerset, 
Miss Willard, Miss Slack, and Miss Anna 
Gordon, and forwarded to the House of Commons. 

Mrs. Eva McLaren then spoke for a few 


DREAM-FACES, 


And the momentary cessation of eloquent 
speeches permitted the overwhelmed reporters 
to take a glance round the—by then—crowded 
hall. And what a sight for tired eyes it was! 
From the self-styled ‘‘little Yankee sister,” 
Frances Willard, on the platform, the eye 
travelled over the seats in the body of the 
building up to and round the galleries ; and 
the further the eyes of the “ note-takers ” went, 
the more dissatisfied their owners became, and 
because why P 

Time did not permit them to look twice, and 
there was scarcely a face but what one wanted to 
see again and again. 

“Variety’s the best sauce in life,” a noted 
reformer said the other day, and so thought the 
members of the press as they saw the score and 
one different types represented. Dark, hand- 
some faces, dainty, fair faces, bonny, broad, 
smiling faces, clever, keen faces, sweet, mournful 
eyed women, made sadder and perhaps better 
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had been told there were three sorts of lies —viz. 
black lies, white lies, and statistics—so he would 
not attempt to give the number of Congrega- 
tionalists throughout the country who were 
fighting on the side of temperance. 

Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P., the woman's 
suffrage champion in the House of Commons, 
was accorded a fair modicum of applause when 
he declared that the power to vote being given 
to women was the only means of opening the 
door to every other reform in matters social and 

litical. But ‘‘ Mother Stewart” capped Mr. 

cLaren’s little addreas by saying that for any 
good ideas there were in him his mother should 
be given the credit, for she had taught him to 
look at things in the way he did. And asa 
sister of the great John Bright her influence had 
been only for good. . 

Tae vigorous greetings ofered Mra. O:miston 
Chaut showed how much her pioneer work, in 
connection with the purifying of the Empire 
Theatre, is appreciated by broad-minded women 
throughout the world. 

The oc:asional singing of the White Ribbon 
Caoir helped to make the work of the Convention 
swing along in the splendid form that it did 
during the day. And little knots of snowy silk, 
emblematical of purity of motive, were en evidence 
- arecy corner and in almost every seat in the 


Canon aig the popular Dean of Hereford, did 
not speak, although announced, for which many 
were disappointed. But Mrs. W. 8. Caine, who 
did, was introduced by Miss Willard as “ repre- 
sentiog both herself and her husband,” and very 
nicaly did she represent two such worthy workers. 

The Rev. J. A. Bennett, speaking for the 
Wesleyans, said that very soon that large body 
would become notable in forwarding all measures 
relating to prohibition in this and other lands. 
After Mr. H. A. Hills, of vegetarian fame, had 
been introduced, “ Mother Stewart” and Miss 
Willard gave it out as their opinion that both 
Madame Sterling and Mr. Hills were remarkably 
attractive object lessons for the good effects of 


ve ianism. 

As the day and its work proceeded the opinion 
of the north country mayor’s servant must have 
been echoed again and again, viz., “That the 
eloquence of them there women folks just puts 
the men nowhere, sir, and all the gents should 
go homewards with their veils on.” 

Mr. Jame; Whyte was introduced as represent- 

the United Kingdom Alliance. Then followed 
rs. Wyoford Phillips, her beautiful dark face 
aglow with enthusiasm, and her eyes gleamiog 
and scintillating in sympathy with her energetic 
speech concerning the need of political freedom 
for women. Mrs. Phillips looked none the less 
striking for the dead white silk blouse and charm- 
ing white picture-hat which she wore, with the 
golden marguerites nestling in her dark hair. 

It was determined to send a congratulatory 
cable to Ottawa, upon the great victory of the 
Canadian Prohibition Bill. As for cheerin 
messages contained in cablegrams, telegrams, an 
letters, it might have been said truthfully through- 
out the day, “ Still they come.” For they certainly 
did lay in piles upon the President's table. 

Then came the adjournment for lunch, and 
with no disrespect intended I may say it was a 
very welcome adjournment, for the eloquence of 
the speskers was proviog almost too much for 
the ink in the fountain pens of the reporters ; 
and let me whisper it, as there’s adeal o’ human 
pater in man, “and a little bit in woman,” they 
were getting hungry. 

The refreshment stalls in the building being 
much to small to accommodate one-eighth of 
the delegates and friends, the streets in the 
neighbourhood were made bright by the various 
coloured gowns and smiliog faces of the ladies 
who were trying to find rest for the soles of thair 
feet and refreshment for their hungry mouths in 
some quiet A.B.C. or confectioner’s. I am con- 
vinced that the fragments left in the nearest 
Aerated Bread Company’s Depét after that 
mighty incursion would have been sneezed at by 
any self-respecting sparrow. 

hen the afternoon sitting commenced, Dr. 
Lees, who has passed his eightieth year, was 
greeted by the delegates rising and giving the 
“white salute,” that is, waving their handker- 
chiefs. It was the fone desire to see 
the top galleries filled with Members of Par- 


~~ 


liament, as he thought the women present could 
have given the St. Stephenites a point or two in 
eloquence and practical business capabilitie:. 


THE LION AND THE LAMB TOGETHER. 


No one would have thought that Turkey aud 
Armenia were at the most terrible variance with 
one another that is possible for two nations to be 
if they had seen the Turkish and Armenian 
delegates seated so amicably together on the 
platform. 

More than one present was movel to tears as 
Madamo Taoumaian’s plaintive voice rose and 
fell in soft, rhythmical sentences, pleading for 
her fellow-Arm2nians under the yoke of the 
oppressor. Clad in head and body dress of =a 
dark mauve and palest heliotrope, with her 
handsome Eurasian face, hers wss perhaps the 
most interesting personality in the whole of that 
interesting and striking assembly. 

Of Miss Kukorian, of Turkey, Miss Willard 
said, “ I coulda’t stop the child; her tale was so 
sorrowful and so earnest.” Mrs. Dyer, of Indian 
Mission fame, introduced a protégé—and a very 
sweet-faced protégé the little lady was—of the 
greatly loved Pundita Ramabsi, who has b2en 
such a friend to lonely little Indian widows. 

The fair-faced, clear-voiced Berlin delegates 
were just what Miss Willard described them 
—sweet, strong-souled Garman women; they 
were Lily von Gizycki and Frau Schubratlauer, 
both of Berlin. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WOMAN, 


Mrs. Audrew Murray was afraid that she was 
an old-fashioned woman, more accustomed to 
hearing her husband speak than to speak herself. 
But her purely womanly appearance would have 

ot her a hearing had her speech been the merest 
porabaee instead of the eloquent little account of 
good work in South Africa that it was. 

Mrs. Peters, from distant Newfoandlind, had 
also some especially interesting items concerning 
effective work in her native country. Queens- 
land, according to Mra. Sagar, is 10,000 stron 
in the Temperance Union. The twelve thousan 
miles that Mrs. Sagar had travelled entitled her 
to two hours, instead of the two or three minutes 
into which she had to cram her pregaant little 
speech ; so said Miss Willard. 

The Finland delegate, Miss Alli Trygg, caused 
much amusement by the bright, energetic way in 
which she presented the President with what she 
said was the best book published in her native 
land—“ Fioland in the Ninetzenth Century.” 
Miss Trygg considered that Finland was some- 
where ahead of Eogland, inasmuch as her women 
had secured the right of voting in all elections 
with the exception of Parliamentary. 

Mra. W. 8. Caine had represented her 
husband herself, Dr. Whitney, of Shanghai, 
China, asked that he might be allowed to repre- 
sent his wife, Dr. Helen Whitney, and himself, 
as she had been called away on important 
business, ‘The audience lost nothing by acceding 
to the request, for Dr. Whitney gave a most 
graphic little description of work in Shanghai. 

A free translation, accordiog to Miss Willard, 
of Miss Thomson, the Cairo delegate’s words, was 
“Come over and help smite down the bad 
Egyptians and build up the good.” 

rs. Rossiter Willard was presented as the 
genial Editress of The Woman’s Signal Budget, 
and very nice she looked in her black silk 
and lace. The President herself looked more 
than charming in lavender moire with black lace 
veiling the trim little bodice, Lady He 
Somerset was in dark blue shimmering silk, wit 
handsome plastrons of cream lace reaching from 
the shoulders to the waist. 


THE EVENING’S SESSION. 

The Convention adjourned again at 6.48 for a 
well deserved tea. Those holding special invita- 
tion tickets were received to a delightful repast 
provided by the Women’s Vegetarian Society, 
while others followed to the popular depot near, 
and again went very near clearing the Company 
out of provisions. After tea, as the delegates 
flocked back, afraid of missing a word, it seemed 
almost as if the Canadian free distribution of 
temperance publications had been copied by 
several English publishers, for the amount of 
literature forced into each person’s hand was, to 
say the least, a trifle unusual in England, where 


the rale is “nothing for nothing, and precious 
little for sixpance.” 

The platform during the evening's meeting was 
further graced by the presence of the best singers 
from the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
whose voices, when they sang, had a plaintive 
souad about them. For all the world as if some 
of the sadness of their darkened lives had got 
into the notes, 

Mies Jessie Akermann not being well, her paper 
descriptive of her travelling as a temperance 
missionary over one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles was read by Miss Schaffner. 

A young blind girl, Miss Ada Smith, then sang 
in a style scarcely to be puepeneet ani had the 
time permitted, I am sure the audience would 
have insisted upon their vociferous applause 
being ans vered by another song. 

Miss aes Slack, P.L.G for Derby, and 
secretary by popular elsction of the W.C.T.U., 
was business-like from beginning to end; and 
much of the smoother working of the Conven- 
tion was due to her courtesy in answering 
questions, and easy tactful method of purau- 
ing her duties as secretary. She was dressed in 
black and green, with a large shady hat of black 
net and roses, 

The picturesque grey veils of the West London 
Mission Sistera were to ba seen occasionally in 
the Hall, and several prominent member: of the 
Salvation Army were present in their familiar 
uniforms. 


SOME HARD RIDDLES. 


Mrs. Willing, U.S.A., hoped that each day more 
“ brainy ” prope would flock to help on the 
cause. And Mrs. Hoffman, of New York, looking 
smart and well dressed in striped violet and 
black, asked “‘ When, since their huge planet of 
a world was swung out into space, were there 
so many brave, true-hearted men and women 
stirred to the depths of their hearts in the desire 
to do good work?” And tho audience, all know- 
ing something more or les; of history, cou'd only 
think they would like to be asked something « 
trifle easier. Another, in fact, Mra. Hoffman 
‘asked them another,” by demanding how long 
they were going to put up with the misery and 
despair they saw seething around them? Why, 
only in the East End of London, she said she had 
seen in the one eveniag she had been there, mora 
sorrow and hopelessness than ought to be in the 
whole world. With her strong voice vibrating 
with feeling she repeated Mrs. Browning’s won- 
derful lines ‘The Cry of the Children.” As 
regards woman’s suffcage, Mrs. Hoffman was con- 
vinced that we should soon have it—“ she had 
heard an M.P. say so, that very evening, bless 

ou!” 
e Madame Sterling. in a handsome evening 
toilette of creamy satin and laca, sang a charming 
little nigger ditty entitled, “Is dey all brung 
in?” and as an encore a sweet little hymn com- 
posed by her tiny daughter. 

Me. H. G. Wilson, M.P., thon spoke on Opium 
Traffic in Chins. He said that the opium traffi2 
supporters did not see the horrors of the traffic 
because they would not see. 

Miss Anna Gordon, assistant secretary 
W.C.T.U , was as obliging in answering questions 
at the close of the day a3 she was at the begic- 
ning, and Sicnat-ites can take my word for it, 
that’s saying a lot. 


SOUL-HUNTERS, 

Miss E V. Yates said that the usual idea of 
Americans was, that they were divided into two 
sections, viz., ‘ Scalp-Hunters” as represented 
by “ Buffalo Bill and his Wild West Show,” and 
“ Dollar-Hunters,’ as represented by the Van- 
derbilts, Gould’s, and Astors. But she dared to 
think that the Convention was representative of 
another section of America, a section which she 
was happy to say was daily increasiog—“ Soul 
Hunters.’ And none who saw Miss Yates in 
her dainty terra cotta gown of cashmere and silk, 
and watched the pretty dimples dance in and out 
of her rounded cheeks, could doubt that she 
herself was a most efficient soldier in such a 
splendid campaign. 

Mrs. Baker, Chicago, gave a most laughable 
account of the keen search the Customs House 
officials had had for alcohol and tobacco in her 
trunks when she landed in the beginning of the 
week, She said that affairs in the American 
Senate were at a standstill so far as practical 
work was concerned, because of the McKinley 
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Tariff. She considered there was not a pin to 
choose between the gold and silver of the much- 
boomed tariff, and she didn’t sup either 
McKinley or his rival did either. But for the 
information of those present she would add that 
when the collecting plates came round the 
W.C.T.U. officials would much prefer to see 74 
coins wherewith to help defray the expenses. The 
President gave it as her opinion that Mes. 
Barker’s was the best silver speech she had ever 


I think the collection plates felt the weight of 
it also. 
: Mrs. Emma Parker, wife of the famous Dr. 
Parker, recited Tennyson's ‘' Northern Cobbler,” 
which, full of quaint north country expressions as 
it is, was highly appreciated. And Miss Mary 
Privgle sang in her magnificent style a solo from 
“ Elijah.” © 

Mis Charles Archibald, Canada, said that many 

ple did not think much of the Canadian 
emblem, the beaver. But honour where honour 
was due, the beaver is a tenac'ous little beust, 
an industrious little beast. And she felt de- 
lighted in believing that the Canadian members 
of the W.C.T.U. were every bit as indomitable as 
their nationalemblem. As anation Canada was 
certainly a little ahead of England, inasmuch as 
her Legislature had passed an entirely prohibitive 
measure in the past ; when her women had asked 
for suffrage her legislators had declared their in- 
tentions of waiting for England to give them a 
cedent. When English women had secured 
the vote then Canadian women should also have 
it. Mrs. Archibald said that if British women 
did not hurry up, the couaotry which had so gladly 
welcomed Lidy Abardeen as her Governor's 
wife, would be beforehaud, and would flaunt her 
women’s victory in the face of their more back- 
ward tistera. Canadian folk bai many render- 
ings of the familiar letters W.C.T.U. The lezisla- 
tors declared that they stood for “ Those Women 
Continually Troubling Us.” But in Mrs. Archi- 
bald's opinion a better rendering would be 
“Think, Will Christ Tako UsP” and of course 
our w. rk, 
ONE OF THE VOWS. 


Mrs.Timothy R‘chard, of China. said that there 
were many secret sects in that country one of 
whose peculiar vows was the vow of abstention 
from tobacco in any form. Oae of thesects desirous 
of hearing further about Christianity went to 
the missiorary’s house to make enquiries con- 
cerning the new religion, but the sight of the 
doorkeeper smoking debarred him from seeking 
to know anything more. The Celestial turned 
away, saying that Christianity might be a good 
religion, but it was not a very cle:n one if tho:e 
who professed it smoked. 

Mrs. Richard was followed by a marvellously 
clever impersonation of the late J. B. Gough, 
given by Miss Helen Potter. No one 
would ever have guessed that the old, old man, 
white-haired, with deeply lined face, and some- 
times quavering voice, was a slenderlittle smooth- 
faced woman in her everyday life. Her repeti- 
tion of one of Gough’s famous descriptions of a 
dronkard standing at a chapel door and answer- 
ing the minister back was to» good not to be 
written here.” 

“Where is the sinner?” thunders the parson 


from the pulpit, pointing at the staggering in- 
ebriate. 

“A’ right passon, here I am. Don’t be too 
hard on a fler (hic) ! Hs 

‘ Where is the drunkard ?” sounds again feom 
the end of the church. 


“Not sho’ fasht, passon. I’m here. I ain't 
ara blesh you!” returns the unwelcome 
visitor 


“Where is the hypocrite P ” comes still louder 
from the pulpit. 

“Now then, Deacon Smith, why don’t you 
answer (hic) when you hear your name called 
(hic)P I answered fair ‘nough when paason 
named me.” 

I believe the delegates would have listened till 
midvight to Miss Potter had the business of the 

onvention permitted it. But there were many 
others to be heard ; first, Mra. Shepheard, of New 
Zealand, in which place she said the W.C.T.U. 
members were practically the means of winning 
Universal Suffrage for New Zealand women. 


: FREEDOM AND KNOWLEDGE. 
Miss Hallie Brown didn’t sort o’ know where 
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she was in the nations of the world, but thought 
she ought to consider herself an Africo-American 
of America. In her soft yet vigorous voice Miss 
Brown spoke of the quenchless faith through 
centuries of oppression of the American slaves 
that freedom would be for them also at last. 
Aud when freedom did come it awoke a desire 
for knowledge. A desire that is being slowly but 
surely gratified as the years 8. Yankee 
“ echoolmarms ” were all bu worhinped in the 
early days of negro teaching in the South, and 
they roused the whole country-side into a 
determination to acquire knowledge at any price. 
Her paper not being nearly concluded at the end 
of the time allowed, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. 
Todd, of Canada, and Miss de Broen, of Paris, 
waived their right to speak in favour of Mies 
Brown continuing her paper, which she did, until 
the close of the proceedings. ' 

Even as late as 10-15 there were still untired 
women listening for any more eloquence that 
might be fortho. ming from the doubly decorated 
platform. And when the benediction had been 
said, and members of differeut nations joined ia 
friendly little chats, it seemed alm»st as if the 
White Ribbon had bound the women of the 
Temperance Movement tegether literally as well 
as figuratively. Amongst the best known people 
on the platform were Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Willard, Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., Mrs. Lucy 
Skurman, of Michigan, U.S.A.. Mrs. Fowles 
Willing, New York, Sie B. W. Richardson, Mr. 
H. J. Wilson, M.P., Rev. F. B. Meyer, Miss 
Rebeccs Kukorian, of Ainlab, Tur ey, Mrs. 
Emma Parker, Mrs. Hoffman, New York, Mra. 
Pearsall Smith, Miss Isabella Pringle, and Miss 
Yates, Maine, U.S.A. Io and about the ha'l were 
sone of the most noted women in the “ Pro- 
gressive ” world. 

No description of the Convention would be 
complete withont mention being made of the 
unfailing courtesy of the stewards, and door- 
keepers, and other attendants. Their duties were 
arduous and their work is no; of a very thankful 
sort, aod for all their kindness the gratitude 
+ all who attended the session on Wednesday is 

ue. 

On reading over what I have written, it 
apeets as if matters at the Convention went 
along without a hitch, and the report altogether 
seems to be penned in a eulogistic strain. To 
those who would take exception to either as 
being exaggerated, I would say that—first, they 
cannot have attended a Convention of great, prac- 
tical women, or they would know how eminently 
capable they are of conducting public meetings 
to the delight of the audience, and the glory of 
the cause they represent ; eecondly, anything 
approving that may bo said of the Convention 
could not be too hearty or far-fetched, for the 
women who composed it are amongst the bravest 
and most pioneer, as they are some of the fairest 
that these shores have ever seen. 

Of the good work the huge gathering may be 
the means of doing, only prophets can speak. 
And as they, or rather their prophecies, are not 
accepted in their own country, it’sno use for me 
to attempt to turn one for the purpose of copy 
in an English paper. For anything further re- 
garding the Convention, is it not written in the 
official minutes of the W.C.T.U. ? 

But it’s borne in upon me that in the glorious 
future the white ribbon of temperance and pacity 
will do much to forward the Tennysonian ideal— 
“The brotherhood of man—the federation of 
the world.” 


At a meeting last week of the Edinburgh 
Parish Council, the Medical Committee of the 
Craig Leith Hospital secommended that a 
resident medical officer be appointed at a salary 
of £80, and that the situation be advertised for. 
Miss Burton moved to make the situation eligible 
to women doctors. 

* * # 

The work of the Women’s Industrial Council, 
which has just taken rooms at 12, Buckingham 
Street, is the undertaking of special investi- 
gations, and preparing sufficient and trustworthy 
statistics concerning the industrial position of 
women. Miss Frances Hicks is the secretary, 
while the Council has Mr. Haldane for presi- 
dent, Mr. Sydney Buxton for treasurer, and Mr. 
Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, as 
financial secretary. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE SIITH, 
OF COALVILLE. 


On Friday there passed away at Rugby a friend 
of the children in the person of Mr. George Smith, 
of Coalville. A quiet philanthropist, he steadily 
aimed at improving the condition of the van 
and canal-boat children. It was an original 
mission, and his efforts did not at first meet 
either with comprehension or gratitude. But 
early and late the undaunted man “ pulled the 
strings ” in the Lobby of the House, refusing to 
to be silenced, refusing to let the law remain 
deaf to the cry of the children. His persistency 
availed, aud through his work some 50,000 
neglected little nomads have learned the rudi- 
ments of civilization. This care for the children 
was the result of his own hard experience as a 
seven-year-old worker in a brickyard. 

As he grew up, says the Daily Chronicle, he 
became impressed with the destitution and 
ignorance of the brickyard children. At tho 
now defunct Social Szience Congress, which 
used to hold annual meetings somewhat re- 
sembling those of the British Association, Mr. 
Smith read a paper on the topic in 1870. In 
the following year he published “The Cry of the 
Children from the Brickyards of England,” and 
this materially aided the passing of a Bill pro- 
hibiting the employment in such yards of boys 
under thirteen and gi:ls under sixteen years of 
age. This Act, by its operation commencing on 
the first day of 1872, was the cause of sending 
quite 20,000 children to school instead of to the 
toil for which they wore ill-fitted. Mr. Smith 
next turned his attention to the shocking condi- 
tion of many of the children who lived on boats 
which trafficked up and down English canals, 


A BUSY PHILANTHROPIST, 

He estimated that only 2,000 adults and chil- 
dren out of 100,000 could read and write. His 
book on “Our Canal Population,” issued in 1875, 
did much to impress politicians, and two years 
afterwards he saw the partial fruits of his labours 
in the Canal Boats Act. In 1878 he interested 
himself in the welfare of gipsies, but was not 
always understood by the van-dwellers, who of 
all things resent interference. He published in 
1880 “ Gipsy Life,” and this was followed in 1883 
by “I’ve been a-Gipsying,” which gave a graphic 
account of how the Romany race live. After 
his “ Canal Adventures by Moonlight ” had been 
published, Mr. Smith again diligently canvassed 
M.P.’s in the Central Hall of the House of Com- 
mons in the interests of the Canal Boats Act of 
1884, and at the same time he was busy on 
behalf of a Bill, with regard to gipsies and van- 
dwellers. Some of the provisions of the latter 
were incorporated in the Government Bill as to 
the housing of the working classes, which becamv 
law in 1885. There was a pathetic pertinacity 
ab:ut Mr. Smith in pressing parliamentary re- 
forms which undoubtedly made an impression on 
all who saw his nightly vigils and untiring 
“lobbying.” He instituted a kind of guild, 
which had its headquarters at the Cabin, Crick, 
near Rugby, where he lived when not in London. 
A testimonial subscribed by many who estecmed 
his efforts was presented to Mr. Smith not long 
ago. There was something of George Borrow’s 
love for the gipsy in the quaint old man, and a 
good deal of the philanthropist. He “heard the 
cry of the children,” and tried to answer it. 


A lady- uate in Honours, e rienced in 
High School and other educational work, with 
highest references and testimonials, would be 

eatly indebted to anyone who would kindly tell 

er of an opening for starting a thoroughly good 
Girls’ School, day and boarding (on High or 
Grammar School lines), in a healthy town. South 
or West of England preferred. Address, Newn- 
hamite, Skerries, Banchory Road, Blackheath. 
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tion, even though its heart may be far from the 
matter. The public crowded to the City 
Temple, Queon’s Hull, and Royal Albert Hall, 
and filled them 'to overflowing, and the Press 
published the proceedings far and wide. Even 
the innovation of Woman's Sunday, when 200 
London pulpits were occupied by women speakers 
of many different lands, created no prejudice 
—rather an acquiescence that surprises, and is 
even surprised at itself. There is little doubt 
that the cause they represent, and whose in- 
terests they have in hand, is regarded every- 
where as one in which they have a special right 
to be heard; and the quict, self-possessed assump- 
tion of the right has done the rest. 


opposed as it is to those elementary principles 
of justice and humanity which should ever exist, 
irrespective of race and colour.” Miss Bal- 
garnie’s arraignment of the American women 
for alleged failure to properly condemn the evil 
brought these ladies to the front, and after Miss 
Willard’s full explanation of the history of the 
charge, leaders of the W.C.T.U., both white and 
coloured, repudiated in unmistakable language 
the position attributed to them. 


The discussion brought out very clearly some 
facts which ought to have a very important 
bearing on all English sentiment concerning this 
question, and it may be well to enumerate them : 
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Holdsworth. what it calls “ A Great Temperance Congress, | travelled extensively in the Southern States, 

; ling Editor — Miss Frances E. ventures a friendly exhortation to the women 0n | nating eight or ten different temperance tours 


the text, “ This one thing I do,” and criticises the 
do-everything policy which they have adopted 
after the experience of years. How sage sounds 
its injunction to pursue the one object of tem- 
perance, which according to its advice must be 
done along two lines only (sic)—the political 
and the social—legislation and moral suasion, 
the former intensely needed, the latter even 
more important. For answer, let the Daily 


Willard. 

Editorial Roome and Manager's Office, to 
which all subscriptions and enquiries should be 
addressed—33 and 34, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
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therein, and speaking almost equally to white 
and coloured audiences, is certainly better pre- 
pared to take an intelligently impartial view of 
this whole matter than a woman no matter how 
clever, who has never travelled in the south and 
who does not probably count among her friends 
half a dozen southern people and coloured people 
all told, but receives ker impression from the 
single quarter of a little woman of mixed 


bury Square, E.C. “ahacog pact for vncnesneers coloured, Indian and white blood, whose zeal is 
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work to map out the social surface of the world, 
and find, if it can, a space large enough to bury 
a grasshopper in which the foe we fight is not 
sapping and mining with his do-everything 
policy. There is not an arrow in the temperance 
woman's quiver that does not aim directly at the 
sccial and political—our enemies themselves 
being judges. 


uplifting work done for the negro in all parts of 
the States, both north and south, and makes 
slightest mention only of those great public acts 
whereby his condition is ameliorated and his 
thorough education and development are made 
possible. 


Order the Current Number of your Local News- 
agent, and see tf you like tt. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MARSHALL AND SONs, 125, Fleet Street. 


——— 


Thirdly, the presence of three coloured 
women on the platform during the controversy 
was highly significant, and itis to be remembered 
that one of them, Mrs. Amanda Smith, has 
travelled over the whole world, and has the 
widest possible views of the subject, and is 
devoted to the welfare of her race. Another, 
Miss Hallie Q. Brown, of Ohio, was one of the 
first women to cry out against the lynching 
outrages. She has worked in the South, and 
what she eays is the testimony of an expert. 
Another, Mrs. Thurman, president of one of the 
leading counties in Michigan and superintendent 
of coloured work in the National W.C.T.U., for 
twenty years a White Ribbon woman, is, of 
course, a most competent witness. These three 
coloured women are all natives of the United 
States (Amanda Smith born a slave). ‘These all 
endorse the W.C.T.U. and its leader. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Suddenly, and without warning, the Liberal 
Ministry has given place to Lord Salisbury and a 
Coalition Government. Defeated by a majority 
of seven on a War Office account, Lord Rosebery 
last Saturday sent in his resignation, which was 
accepted. To-day we have a Conservative 
Premier, and are face to face with a general 
election. The new Cabinet has been formed. 
Mr. Balfour is leader of the House of Commons. 
The Presidency of the Council goes to the Duke 
of Devonshire, while Mr. Chamberlain becomes 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The student of sociology will in the future 
‘concern himself with more emphasis than in the 
past with the phenomena of large gatherings 
and large organisations of women. He will 
have to seek seriously for their origin and ten- 
dency, the whence, why, and whither of their 
existence. And this he must do whether they 
prove a temporary or a permanent feature of the 
movement which makes for the wider usefulness 
of women. ‘Time may show them to have been 
the huge catapults of the great warfare, hurled 
against the hosts of evil with will, that was 
worthy of their power, to break down strong- 
holds; or it may class them with the beacon- 
lights of history, fires builded on peaks of in- 
fluence and command, that awaken slumbering 
valleys to the danger near at hand. Whatever 
they shall prove to be, however they may lead 
tothe accomplishment of the end kept so strictly 
in view—they are here to be reckoned with, 
counted upon, enrolled among the forces that a 
higher civilisation shall recognise and honour. 


It is on this last appointment that the country 
will look with the greatest anxiety. In forsaking 
his old friends Mr. Chamberlain has sown the 
seed of the nation’s distrust inhim. The Daily 
Chronicle speaks for the people of England when 
it says: “ Mr. Chamberlain has made his choice. 
He has thrown over Birmingham Dissent, Muni- 
cipal Socialism, the war on the House of Lords, 
a democratic franchise, a people’s Parliament. 
For our part we sincerely hope that in abandoning 
so much he has retained something; that the 
impatient leaven of his character will work on 
the old Toryism, and that we may get some 
fruit, small, and it may be dearly purchased, for 
his desertion—now signed and sealed for ever— 
of his old friends and his old principles. His 
social programme seems to us to be in the main 
an assemblage of crudities. But he has his 
chance—not of greatness, for that comes of 
character more than of ability, but of some kind 
of power. How will he use it? ” 


An enthusiastic election of the right person 
to the right place is always & good thing. It 
puts heart into the standard bearer of 8 great 
society when the constituency says with one 
united voice “ We ask you to be our leader for 
another year,” for in the words and the action 18 
the pledge of faith and co-operative strength. 


The most exciting discussion of the National 
Council Meeting occurred on the Anti-Lynching 
resolution. As is well known, the American 
women composing the organisation of the 
W.C.T.U. have been charged by Ida B. Wells, a 
coloured wothan from the States, with half- 
heartedness in their reprimand of the outrages 
on coloured peoplein the South. Miss Willard, 
as president of the society, has been made 
the special object of attack on the part of 
those who have endorsed Miss Wells. The 
Executive Committee of the B.W.T.A. be- 
fore whom such charges were brought, took 
cognisance of them in bringing before the annual 
Council a resolution calling upon their American 
sisters “to continue to speak out in uumistak- 
able terms in denunciation of this terrible evil, 


rE 

The scene at the B.W.T.A. Convention 
when Lady Henry Somerset was unanimously 
re-chosen President of the B.W.T.A., was one 
well calculated to produce such emotions. The 
entire body of delegates rose on the announce- 
ment of the returning officer, and the clapping 
of hands, waving of handkerchiefs, cheering © 
voices, all testified to the love and enthusiasm 
of the society for its gifted leader, and Madame 
Sterling’s beautiful solo, “ O rest in the Lord 
had new significance, following as it did Lady 
Henry Somerset’s grateful acknowledgement of 
the tender tribute, and of the heavenly guidance 
that has thus far led her on. 


London has taken seriously and generously 
the great woman’s gathering of last week. The 
British mind always yields to earnest faith and 
practical effort the homage of respectful atten- 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By OC. 8. Brener. 
*A LIFE LAID BARE.” 
Tue age of the heroine is rising. About the 
seventies a tendency was visible to make her 
five-and-twenty ; in the eighties, thirty is not too 
old; in the twentieth century we must face the 
possibility of @ heroine of forty. Indeed, 
Rudyard Kipling contrasts seventeen and forty- 
nine in an Indian ball-room, so that we clearly 
realise that the advantage lies with the latter. 
I have not the poem by me, but if I mistake not, 
seventeen, sitting wearily as a wallflower, makes 
the calculation that in thirty-two more years she 
will be forty-nine and her rival eighty-one, by 
which time possibly tte dancing days of thi 
latter will be over and her time have arrived. 
Not that we are exactly informed of Femina’s 
age after twenty-one or 80, for the secret is 
guarded in a way that Miss Frances Willard, for 
one, would not approve; but the progress of 
events, the various warnings, point to the fact 
that youth was well over ere our story closes. 
TO WOMEN. 

This story of a woman is dedicated to women. 
Passing by the heroine’s name, Femina, which 
scarcely strikes one as happy, no conscientious 
reviewer can afford to be silent on its errors, 
embracing, as they do, spelling, grammar, con- 
struction. One may overlook inventions, such as 
“ tedisome,” “ predators,” “ relaxating,” one may 
forgive a consid-rable number of platitudes 
interspersed throughout the book; but to 
seriously write “ The purity of his motives were 
incontestab'e ” is inexcusable. One feels inclined 
to ask Messrs. Richard Clay, of Bungay, where 
was the printer's reader when such an error was 
foisted on womankind. But as one may 
forgive the slipped aspirate to a likable person, 
admitting that there are things more important 
than the / in heroine, and even passing over the 
question whether the novel with a purpose can 
be a work of art, one is compelled to admit 
that “A Life Laid Bare” has some excellent 
points, and is of considerable interes to women 
working in the various spheres of political and 
social reform. How many books do we take up 
in which the amiable writer seems to have no 
idea, no dawning of an idea, that woman can 
have any other life, or anything worth relating in 
her life, save her relationship to the other sex? 
Or ifa Georges Sand pictures a Consuelo for us, 
she is a genius, one who has a pearl of great 
price in her magnificent voice, and is thereby at 
once raised far and away above the common run 
of women, whose relations with men are but a let 
and hindrance to the development of her genius. 

FEMINA NOT A GENIUS. 

But Femina is not that kind of woman. She 
4s just an ordinary, lovable girl when our story 
opens, one to whom young men are greatly 
attracted by her ingenuous freshness, and who is 
far from developing in youth or maturity any- 
thing like an “ anti-man” attitude, The name 
of the writer does not appear, but I take it that 
the aim of “ X” (the unknown author) is to place 
before the reader the duality of a woman’s 
nature, the struggle between the woman, 
friends and relatives expected the heroine to be, 
her own desire for a fuller life than usually falls 
to the lot of womankind, its attainment, and the 
final blending of both these ideals. 

A POSITION OF VANTAGE. 

Femina was a girl among six brothers —a 
situation in which the ordinary woman has 
usually much difficulty in freeing herself to work 
out her own plan of life. She was pleasant and 
lovable in her home, to her parents the dearest 
of their children, to her brothers the most affec- 
tionate of sisters. An excellent Manchester 


* “A Life Laid Bare,” by 8. Frances Latimer. 
One vol., crown 8vo., 63. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


young man—kind and gentle, despite his name 
of Walfric—proposes to marry her, and after 
much hesitation on her part, is accepted. The 
engagement taught Femina that she suffered 
from the feminine fault of not knowing her own 
mind. After a lengthy period of vacillation, it 
had to be broken off before her peace could be re- 
stored. Time passed ; the medical attendant of the 
Loyal family made some advances, which Femina 
checked in the early stage. The doctor's sudden 
death caused two ladies, who were interested in 
the girl, to enlighten her as to the manner of life 
he had Jed, and to congratulate her upon her 
escape from marriage with such an one. 

Hitherto evil had been abstract to the 
girl; henceforth it was something real and con- 
crete. Mrs. Glibton, the lady with whom the 
doctor lodged—over whose remains a post- 
mortem had been held that morning—was her- 
self indignant and upset at some unpleasant 
circumstances attending the dcctor's death; she 
withheld nothing. Had Femina shown s little 
more inclination, would her parents really have 
let her link her pure life to this degraded, fallen 
man? ‘ With exceeding bitterness of spirit sho 
realised that men learn life too early, and women 
to> late,” 


Stuart Mill boldly said that if a woman must 
have a master she should cortainly choose him. 
But the time is not yet. 

More discussable is the experience of Femina’s 
political women at a School Board Election. 
The Board had thirteen members, and women 
workers wanted the thirteenth to be a woman. 
It was too much. The sectarians would not 
run Miss Tubbs (for this is the sweetly domestic 
name “ X ” chooses for.the woman candidate) on 
their ticket ; ditto the unsectarians. No man 
would withdraw. Over the doors of both parties 
was written : ‘“* No woman need apply.” Neither 
Church, nor State, nor Press would help. Mild 
and gentle as Miss Loyal was, she allowed the Rev. 
Magnus Pope to ask her: “ Are we to have milk- 
sops of boys and athletes of girls with the 
woman invasion?” They called Miss Tubbs 
the embarrassing lady. But she was second on 
the poll, and then the usual thing happened. 
Everybody was delighted to have a woman on 
the Board, had wanted one all along, and knew 
perfectly well that by the women paddling their 
own canoe, they would do far better than as 
passengers in the masculine craft. 

WITHOUT THE VOTE. 

Femina did not go far on her political career 
before she realised that without the vote only 
the weapon of influence remained ; valuable ton 
certain extent no doubt, but not good enough 
for men to wield solely. She became a perfect 
adept at cutting through and capsizing any 
argument advanced by those opposed to woman 
suffrage. It must have been a pleasant thing to 
hear her, that is supposing you were on her 
side. Would that we had her now to 
deal with the apostasy of the D.C. ! 

“X” is an enthusiastic suffragist, she gives 
chapter to the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
dealing with the events which led up to the 
hurried exit of the old executive, and the election 
of the new members at the Council meetings of 
1892. “A Life Laid Bare” contains, besides 
dialogues brilliant at times, some excellent 
characterisation, both of men and women. The 
closing chapters are undoubtedly the best, and 
one cannot but express a regret that the author 
did not seek advice and curtail it. The most 
finished writers, and it is said also of the greatest 
artists, produce their effects with fewer strokes. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 

They were discussing the New Woman; says 
Courthope, on the Terrace, by moonlight :— 

“Tam afraid we have built up imaginary and 
repressive conceits about the word womanly.” 
He was speaking without restraint, a pleasant 
seriousness dominating his voice. “ All that it 
implies is very inadequately represented by the 
weak counterfeit that usually passes muster. It 
should mean love, tenderness, courage, sympathy 
for humanity, the world at large ; not as some 
would make it, mainly or supremely for them- 
selves alone. I have always thought that man 
a poor creature who will take all these qualities 
from any of his womankind and absorb them tv 
himself, he shining without as a luminary, and 
drawing the major source of his success and in- 
spiration from her, who by her ministry to his 
peace of mind and creature comforts, is kept 
thereby in the background. . . . I don’t approve 
of women handing over all their ambition to 
men.” 

May we look upon this attitude to woman- 
kind as that of the coming man ? 


YOUTH AT AN END. 

It was an incident that closed Femina’s girl- 
hood. ler former fiancé married, so that that 
door was closed. emina beganto drift on to 
old maidenhood. She began to develop a taste 
for reformed dress, of which her family dis- 
approved. Her brothers married, died, settled 
elsewhere. She had a couple more proposals of 
marriage, but was growing difficult as years 
advanced. She tried church-work, philanthropy, 
but neither was her forte. She and her father, 
now the only inmates of the old home, travelled 
much. Slowly she was acquiring self-reliance, 
and slowly, though she scarce knew it, she was 
touching upon a purpose in life. 

POLITICAL LIFE, 

She had now reached an age when she was not 
likely to marry and had for some time been drift- 
ing into political work, At first, of course, only 
to help men’s conceptions and creations, when 
almost suddenly there dawned upon her what she 
regarded as the great palliative—women’semanci- 
pation and political enfranchisement. Here 
much discouragement awaited her. It was, 
some argued, good that women should enter 
politics, but of course they must tread the beaten 
track, not ask for any guerdon for womankind. 
Her father was her great stay and support, con- 
stantly pushing her forward, encouraging, help- 
ing her to overcome natural diffidence and self- 
depreciation. Like many ® woman, she had 
cause to know that the paternal relationship is 
the one where man shows the most “ coming- 
on disposition,” when it is a question of right- 
ing inequalities between the sexes. His 
public spirit was as much manifest in his 
willingness to give up his daughter to a political 
life, as in any act of his life ; and the result was 
a close union between the two who had so much 
to say to each other on most subjects. 


TRELAND. 

Femina realised that Ireland plays the woman 
in her union with Great Britain, and much of 
the book is taken up with her visite to the sister 
country, the problems that had grown out of 
the relation of absentee landlords and a rack- 
rented peasantry, the settlement that they 
demand. 

Out of her connection with Ireland grows a 
peculiar incident in the life of an emancipated 
woman, which the reader must really acquaint 
herself with by drinking at the fountain head, 
an incident well treated on the whole, in which 
Femina very nearly, but not quite, comes to the 
conclusion that the sexes may possibly have 
equal rights in love-making. Long ago, John 


—— 


A side light on the international composition 
of the Royal Albert Hall demonstration is sup- 
plied by the revealed secrets of the collection, 
which was itself a cosmopolitan one. Besides 
the English money, which constituted the great 
bulk of that contributed, there were found in the 
boxes specimens of the coinage of the United 
States, Canada, Austria, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Norway, Iadia, Turkey, and other 
countries. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES: 


Lady Helen Munro Ferguson, Lady Gibson 
Carmichael, and the Hon. Mrs. Murray, have 
become honorary members of the Court Scottish 
Women, Edinburgh A.O.F., 8312. The initiation 
ceremony was performed in the Sons of Tem- 
perance Hall, High Street, under the presidency 
of Miss Louisa Stevenson, Chief Ranger. 

* * & 


Miss J, A. Dickson, daughter of Colonel J. F. 
Dickson, Dunnichen House, Forfar, has gained 
a second class certificate in the Tripos examina- 
tion in archeology. Miss Dickson passed from 
St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrew’s, with a 
scholarship to Girton College. 

e ° e 


For the first time in the annals of Methodism, 
has a conference been held in Scotland. The 
opening mecting, then, of the seventy-sixth 
annual conference of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion was held in the Free Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh, récently. The Rev. John Wenn, 
Leicester, the retiring president, presided, and 
after a good deal of votiug, Principal Watson, of 
the Theological College, Manchester, was 
nominated and took the chair. 

* ° ° 


The report of the joint-committee of Primitive 
Methodist and Bible Christian Methodists 
appointed by their respective conferences “to 
consider the various aspects of the whole ques- 
tion of union between the two denominations, 
and report thereon to next conference of each 
community,” stated that two meetings had been 
held in London during the prc sent year. Several 
minor points will have to ba ceded on both sides, 
although the basis of membership is practically 
identical. In the event of union a new name will 
have to be adopted, and the following were 
suggested, “ Presbyterian Methodist Church” and 
‘ Methodist Union Church.” It has been felt to 
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be a disadvantage that the two denominations 
know so little of each other; and steps are likely 
to be taken by means of papers in the magazines, 
interchange of pulpits, attendance at meetings 
and friendly deputations to awaken enthusiasm 
on the union, which is essential to a real amal- 
gamation. 
e 
To the great regret of many in academical 
centres in all the world, Professor Masson, owing 
to his age and the state of his health, has had to 
resign his chair in the University of Edinburgh. 
For three decades he has held the post of 
successor to Professor Aytoun in the chair of 
Rhetoric and English literature, and although 
his friends for some time have expected to hear 


of his resignation, it was only last week that a | 


formal severance of the tie was made. Professor 
Masson was born in Aberdeen in 1822, and is 
now over seventy years of age. In February 
1893 he was appointed Her Majesty’s Historio- 
grapher Royal for Scotland 


An interesting lecture on “The Ideal Insti- 
tute ” was delivered at the Aberdeen Branch of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, on the 
15th inst., by Mr. John Adams of the F.C. 
Normal School, Aberdeen. Education at insti- 
tutes, said the lecturer, must advance not from 
the social point of view, but on the lines that 
would conduce to the best interests of teaching. 
As a whole, teaching was not recognised as a 
profession, and one of the first steps necessary 
in order to elevate themselves as teachers was 
to capture a science which, in Mr. Adams’ 
opinion, ought to be psychology. He advocated 
the opening of a library, with books pertaining 
to the subject, as well as co-operation amongst 
the members of the institute, cach of whom 
should share with the others any benefits which 
might accrue from discoveries likely to lead to 


effective preparation of scholars for examina- 


tions. 
e 


Thursday last was a red-letter day to the 
children of Alloa. To the number of 2,800 they 
formed a procession, headed by the band of the 
town, and marched through the principal 
streets to Alloa Park, where they were hospit- 
ably entertained by the Earl and Countess of 
Mar and Kellie, in honour of the birth of a son 
and heir to their estates. All kinds of amuse- 
ments were provided for the young people, who 
were drawn from the Sunday and day schools 
of the burgh; and refreshments were liberally 
supplied by the Earl and Countess. 


Her Majesty the Queen formally opened the 
new church of Crathie on the ] 8th inst., accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and the members 
of her suite. The Queen arrived about noon, 
and there stayed while the simp!e but impressive 
ceremony was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Donald 
Macleod, assisted by well-known clergymen of 
the Church of Scotland. The dedicatory hymn, 
composed by the Marquis of Lorne, and set to 
music by Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, 
was sung during the service. From the text 
“ Who then is willing to consecrate his service 
this day unto the Lord ? ” Dr. Macleod preached. 
It might b3 enough, he said, while recognising the 
extremes into which the Church of Christ at 
various times had fallen—now on the side of 
ritual and again on that of Puritanism—to 
vindicate the right use of the beautiful in our 
churches and in the service of God. If in 
ugliness there was nothing helpful, but the con- 
trary, then what was harsh and discordant—as 
for instance bad music, vulgar or secular in 
character, and hideous in performance—must 
prove a hindrances to devotion for all persons 
who respected God’s laws of harmony. 
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The mean buildings in many Scottish parishes 
had too frequently been not the symbol of any 
religious connection at all, but of a parsimony 
which grudged expense, and the bad music and 
inattention to external forms had too often been 
the result of carelessness and irreverent thought- 
Jessness. Thus they might congratulate them- 
selves that Crathie Church, sweet and beautiful 
and appropriate, and enriched with many beauti- 
ful offerings, was being dedicated that day for 
the service of God. The circumstances under 
which they met were of historical interest. It 
was the first time since the Reformation in 
which a monarch had been present at the dedi- 
cation in Scotland of a parish church, and it 
was the first church in Scotland, as far as the 
preacher could find out, of which it could be 
said that the same Sovereign laid the founda- 
tion, and was present at the dedication. The 
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only occasion, since the Reformation, like that, 
was when James VI. of Scotland was present 
when the Chapel Royal in Stirling Castle was 
first used, before it was quite finished, for the 


baptism of the infant Henry. “And to-day,” 
concluded Dr. Macleod, “ the lineal descendant 
and representative of our eminent Scottish 
monarchs, the most revered of Sovereigns, fol- 
lows the example of bygone times, and is with 
us here as we dedicate this church to God.” 
CALEDONIA. 


The White Ribbon Publishing Company, 
Limited, is the official publishing houre of the 
National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion. Mrs, Ward Poole is the superintendent of 
the retail department, and will send an illus- 
trated catalogue of publications, free, to any 
address on application. 
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American visitors and others who have 
attended the World’s Convention during the 
past week, atid are eager to know something 
about the eloquent speakers who have kept the 
interest of some of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in London, will do well to secure a copy 
of “Thumb-Nail Sketches,” asouvenir book, 
beautifully bound, which contains short character 
sketches of the White Ribbon leaders {in every 
country where the work has been organised. It 
can be obtained at 24, Memorial Hall, London, 


* & & 


Photographs of the Foreigu Delegates, English 
Delegates, etc.—size 12 by 10 eecrtea fares 


India tinted mounts, suitable for framing—can 
be obtained at St. Dunstan’s Photo. Co., 10, 
Fetter Lane, E.C., 2s. 6d. each; or framed in 
oak and gold, carriage paid, 63. 6d. Copies may 
be seen at Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES: 

Lady Helen Munro Ferguson, Lady Gibson 
Carmichael, and the Hon. Mrs. Murray, have 
become honorary members of the Court Scottish 
Women, Edinburgh A.0.F., 8312, The initiation 
ceremony was performed in the Sons of Tem- 
perance Hall, High Street, under the presidency 
of Miss Louisa Stevenson, Chief Ranger. 

* e e 


Miss J. A. Dickson, daughter of Colonel J. F. 
Dickson, Dunnichen House, Forfar, has gained 
a second class certificate in the Tripos examina- 
tion in archeology. Miss Dickson passed from 
St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrew’s, with a 
scholarship to Girton College. 


For the first time in the — of Methodism, 
has a conference been held in Scotland. The 
opening meeting, then, of the seventy-sixth 
annual conference of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion was held in the Free Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh, récently. The Rev. John Wenn, 
Leicester, the retiring president, presided, and 
after a good deal of voting, Principal Watson, of 
the Theological College, Manchester, was 
nominated and took the chair. 

° * 


The report of the joint-committee of Primitive 
Methodist aud Bible Chfistian Methodists 
appointed by their respective conferences “ to 
eonsider the various aspects of the whole ques- 
tion of union between the two denominations, 
and report thereon to next conference of each 
community,” stated that two meetings had been 
held in London duriog the prc sent year. Several 
minor points will have to ba ceded on both sides, 
although the basis of membership is practically 
identical. In the event of union a new name will 
have to be adopted, and the following were 
suggested, “ Presbyterian Methodist Church” and 
‘ Methodist Union Church,” It has been felt to 
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be a disadvantage that the two denominations 
know so little of each other; and steps are likely 
to be taken by means of papers in the magazines, 
interchange of pulpits, attendance at meetings 
and friendly deputations to awaken enthusiasm 
on the union, which is essential to a real amal- 
gamation. 


’ To the great regret of many in académical 
centres in all the world, Professor Masson, owing 
to his age and the state of his health, has had to 
resign his chair in the University of Edinburgh. 
For three decades he has held the post of 
successor to Professor Aytoun in the chair of 
Rhetoric and English literature, and although 
his friends for some time have expected to hear 
of his resignation, it was only last. week that a 
formal severance of the tie was made. Professor 
Masson was born in Aberdeen in 1822, and is 
now over seventy years of age. In February 
1893 he was appointed Her Majesty's Historio- 
gtapher Royal for Scotland 


An interesting lecture on “The Ideal Insti- 
tute ” was delivered at the Aberdeen Branch of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, on the 
15th inst., by Mr. John Adams of tho F.C. 
Normal School, Aberdeen. Education at iusti- 
tutes, said the lecturer, must advance not from 
the social point of view, but on the lines that 
would conduce to the best interests of teaching. 
As a whole, teaching was not recegnised as a 
profession, and one of the first steps necessary 
in order to elevate themselves as teachers was 
to capture a science which, in Mr. Adams’ 
opinion, ought to be psychology. He advocated 
the opening of a library, with books pertaining 
to the subject, as well as co-operation amongst 
the members of. the institute, each of whom 
should share with the others any benefits which 
might accrue from discoveries likely to lead to 
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effective preparation of scholars for examina- 
tions. 


Thursday last was a red-letter day to the 
children of Alloa. To the number of 2,800 they 
formed a procession, headed by the band of the 
town, ,and marched through the principal 
streets to Alloa Park, where they were hospit- 
ably entertained by the Earl and Countess of 
Mar and Kellie, in honour of the birth of a son 
and heir to their estates. All kinds of amuse- 
ments were provided for the young people, who 
were drawn from the Sunday and day schools 
of the burgh; and refreshments were liberally 
supplied by the Earl and Countess. 


Her Majesty the Queen formally opened the 
new church of Crathie on the ] 8th inst., accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and the members 
of her suite. The Queen arrived about noon, 
and there stayed while the simp!e but impressive 
ceremony was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Donald 
Macleod, assisted by well-known clergymen of 
the Church of Scotland. The dedicatory hymn, 
composed by the Marquis of Lorne, and set to 
music by Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, 
was sung during the service. From the text 
“ Who then is willing to consecrate his service 
this day unto the Lord ? ” Dr. Macleod preached. 
It might ba enough, he said, while recognising the 
extremes into which the Church of Christ at 
various times had fallen—now on the side of 
ritual and again on that of Puritanism—to 
vindicate the right use of the beautiful in our 
churches and in the service of God. If in 
ugliness there was nothing helpful, but the con- 
trery, then what was harsh and discordant—as 
for instance bad music, vulgar or secular in 
character, and hideous in performance—must 
prove a hindrancs to devotion for all persons 
who respected God’s laws of cian! 
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The mean buildings in many Scottish parishes 
had too frequently been not the symbol of any 
religious connection at all, but of a parsimony 
which grudged expense, and the bad music and 
inattention to external forms had too often been 
the result of carelessness and irreverent thought- 
Jessness, Thus they might congratulate them- 
selves that Orathie Church, sweet and beautiful 
and appropriate, and enriched with many beauti- 
fal offerings, was being dedicated that day for 
the service of God. The circumstances under 
which they met were of historical interest. It 
was the first time since the Reformation in 
which a monarch had been present at the dedi- 
cation in Scotland of a parish church, and it 
was the first church in Scotland, as far as the 
cher could find out, of which it could be 
said that the same Sovereign laid the founda- 
tion, and was present at the dedication. The 
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only occasion, since the Reformation, like that, 


was when James VI. of Scotland was present | attended the World’s 


when the Chapel 
first used, before it was 
baptism of the infant Henry. “And to-day,” 
concluded Dr. Macleod, “ the lineal descendant 
and representative of our eminent Scottish 
monarchs, the most revered of Sovereigns, fol- 
lows the example of bygone times, and is 
us here as we dedicate this church to God.” 
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the three large taverns, Curiously the tavern 
keepers had joined the women in closing the 
score of smaller competitors. The following 
year the owners of the drinking saloons, in 
revenge, joined the women in gaining a refusal 
of liconce to the three taverns, and so the work 
of temperance was accomplished by the aid of its 
enemies 

Deprived of the profits of liquor, the taverns 
would receive no travellerr, and one of the 
temperance women opened her large house to 
entertain them until two of the taverns were 
turned into lodging houses, and the third became 
a temperance hotel. So complete was the 
exclusion of liquor that boys grew up into man- 
hood without having ever tasted or seen intoxi- 
cants. (onfirmed druokards went to neighbour. 
ing towns to carouse, and, coming home, protected 
their sons by voting against licence, Drink 
money was gradually transmuted into hundreds 
of cottage organs, with all the refiaing influences 
of home music. In one year ninety-five thousand 
dollars were spent in freehold homes for work- 
men’s residences. Later, this temperance matron 
opened evening schools and amusement rooms 
for the boys of the town, and soon, by the gift 
of one of the principal owners of the town, a 
building costing twenty thonsand dollars was 
placed at her disposal, with its lecture, reading, 
library and bath rooms. 

This romance of philanthropy, the story of 
one of five hundred thousand members of this 
woman's society, is a solitary instance or type 
of numberless matrons whose best faculties 
have been awakened and directed by this 
“W.W.C.T.U.,” presided over by two able and 
consecrated women, one American and one 
English, who received a well-earned loyal devo- 
tion, obedience and affection, perhaps unpre- 
cedented in the history of associations for 
philanthropic ends. 

What must be the feelings of our Brahmin 
onlooker, as he returns to lands in which one- 
helf of the communities are mothers at twelve, 
old women at thirty, life-long prisoners, the 
helpless young wife-slaves of men oftentimes the 
half of a century older than themselves; and 
when he compares their degradation with the 
emancipation of Anglo-Saxon women. But, 
leaving this extreme case aside, may we not beg 
mep, everywhere, to ask themselves whether 
they are not the enemies of humanity, and of 
their own offspring, in so far as they deny their 
rightful position to the women ef their own 
communities ? 

(The above is from the pen of a gentleman 
who has c'osely followed the women’s work in 
America, Europe and elsewhere, from the time 
of its inception.) 


To the Oriental observer, these great annual 
meetings may at first seem but for “ talkee- 
talkee”— speeches, votes, resolutions, the 
One can imagine the surprised wonder of a holy | expenditure of a little breath. But when its 
Brahmin at the great June gatherings of the | members separate, it is to carry to thousands of 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union | communities around the globe the sacred impulse 
in London. to work of mercy and beneficence received at the 

The time for the annual meeting has come. | central meetings. It was the saying of George 
Nearly a thousand women delegates—one vessel | Fox, the first of the Quakers, that “one man of 
alone bringing 150 from America—have travelled, | faith must always shake the community for ten 
untrammeled by any surveillance, many of them | miles around him.” Then what may we not 
from the most distant parts of the earth. Aus- | expect from the united, systematised, and well- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, China, and the Isles directed efforts of these thousands of women 
of the Sea send their best women. acting systematically under the experienced 

They meet in halls holding 2,000, 3,000, and guidance of this society P : 
oven 10,000 seats, and thousands svek in vain for Of one unit of this great company —a woman 
entrance to the evening meetings. They are|not above the average in ability, a tender and 
presided over by a lady of rank from the inner- | faithful mother, a loving wife to an excellent 
most circle of the English Court, and by a lady | man—I would say a word, as giving an examp‘e 
from America, who has gathered under her pre- | of the effect upon and through the individual of 
sidency a quarter of m'llion women, earnest in this admirable organisation of which I have 

every good way and work. Abont 500 pulpits | spoken. 
are open to them for Sunday eervices in this city| She was quiet and retiring. She had brought 
of five million inhabitants, for which, however, | up her children with a mother’s exclusive and 
they can supply but 200 women speakers. excluding devotion. Ecclesiastically she lived in 
The fabled Amazonian community is scarcely | the silence-through-the-centuries (for woman) of 
more completely frved from the domination of the | the Presbyterian Church, which “ suffered not 
ages—that of man. They are freed women— | a woman to speak,” however great her gift, how- 
freed not for dissipation, but for those holy offices | ever full her heart. The wave of the women’s 
of humanity possible only to matronly women | temperance crusade reached the town of her 
who have been educated in their homes for | residence. Asa preliminary step, women were 
wider sphere of beneficencs. Complete trust in called together to hold meetings for conference 
them is, as always, not their danger, but their | and prayer, each attender being expected in 
rafety. Not even a whisper of scandal has ever | succession to preside. So terrible was the 
followed the absolute freedom of their comings | ordeal that for a fortnight before her turn came 
and goings from year to year. this strong and healthy matron would find 
Great publishing offices in Chicago and London, herself an invalid, and, on the prayer-meeting 
issuing many periodicals, send showers like the | day, scarcely able to walk. Gradually she lost 
autumn leaves in number, leaflets, tracts, books, | the terrible diffiderce of self-consciousness, and 
around the world by scores or even hundreds of | found the courage of self-forgetful enthusiasm for 
tons. In Chicago their gathering-place is “ The | the work laid out for her. 

Women’s Temple,” built at a cost of 1,000,000 About her, as everywhere, were the wrecks of 

dollars. once happy homes, pathetic scenes of degrada- 

Among all the surprises of western civilisations, | tion of the man, and of the misery of the wife 
to the Oriental there can be nothing so astonish- | and children. The cause lay in three taverns 
ing as this uplifting of one half of every com- and a score of even less respectable drinking 
munity from the imprisonment and degradation saloons. Guided by the impulse and instructions 
of the harem, toa field of action almost as free | of the central society, she and a few other women 
as that of men. A dwarfed existence, some-| prayed, persuaded, protested, persevered, and 
times even more degraded than slavery, is| placed at length a complete restriction on the 
replaced by a freedom more complete than that sale of liquor. The now courageous leader had 
of some, at least, of the men themselves in the | been formerly the timid, over-diffident woman, 

Orient. When Miss Olive Risley Seward asked | to whom speaking aloud in the presence of a few 

the women of « harem how they spent their time, | other women had once meant a fortnight of 

the reply was, “ Principally in quarrelling,” and | previous nervous indisposition. 

to this their lord and master added, “ When| The granting of licences was at the option of 

they quarrel too much I hold them under the the City Council. One by one the electors were 

pump.” It is no wonder that nature avenges | persuaded to vote fcr non-licence Councillors, 

the Oriental insult to one-half of the population | until at length the deciding vote lay with a 

of these countries by reducing these nations to a single member, a butcher, The woman waited 

moral and national inferiority, which, by the |on him and told him that if, by his casting vote, 
inevitable Nemesis of fate, causes them to be | he opened tho drinking houses to their husbands 
supplanted by races which, whatever may be|and sons they would buy no meat of him. 
their cther faults, do enfranchise and honour the | Naturally he absented himself from the Council 
female half of their communities. meeting, and licences were withheld from all but 
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THE BRAHMIN’S SURPRISE. 
By R. P. S. 


The greetings of twenty or thirty leading Tem- 
perance societies at Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday 
afternoon, and the presence of fraternal delegates 
from twenty-five more at the great Albert Hall 
meeting are among the salient features of the 
Convention. 


and INYALIDS. 


June 27, 1896. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The services in Westmisster Abbey on Sun- 
day evening were attended by a large number of 
White Ribbon women, ecats having been re- | 
served by order of the Dean for the leaders of | 
the different nations. The Bishop of Dover 
preached a straightforward, earnest sermon, in | 
which he advocated total abstinence and strong | 
legal measures against the liquor traftic. He re- 
ferred warmly to the great convocation of tem- | 
perance women that had been holding meetings | 
in London during the week, and which was repre- | 
sented in the historic old Abbey at this temper- | 
ace gatheriog. He said there were people who | 
thought it witty to laugh at the temperance 
cause, but there was no cause more sacred. Dean 
Bradley read those conclusive verses of St. Paul, 
“Jf meat cause my brother to offend, I will eat 
no meat while the world standeth.” The anthem, 
“Cry aloud and spare not,” sent a great wave of 
fresh young voices through the “dim mys- 
terious aisles ” of the venerable edifice, which we 
venture to say has never before witnessed a ser- 
vice wherein the organised undenominational 
work of women has been recognised. 

* * +# 


No feature of this memorable week has been so 
notable asthe manifestations of Christian unity to 
which it has given rise. Clergymen of all denomi- 
nations have preached on the temperance ques- | 
tion—Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
Unitarian and Quaker, uniting in this demon- 
stration of the over-mastering greatness of the 
temperance reform, which has its roots not only 
in revealed, but in natural religion. 

* * & 


Mrs. Grow and Miss Stewart, of the Union 
Signal, who ably represent the interests of the 
White Ribbon publishing house at the Woman's 
Temple, Chicago, were among the prominent | 
delegates. 


* & %& 


Mrs. Jennie Croly, better known in the United 
States as “ Jennie June ”—founder of the women’s 
clubs of that country, and one of its leading 
journalists—eaid at Exeter Hall that sixty-seven 
years before she bad made Ler first appearance | 
on any stage, ‘when she recited a temperance | 
speech in a juvenile society as a little Euglish 
girl. It was noticeable how many of the dele- 


|  World’s” 230. 
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gates were of British parentage, so that, as Lady 
Henry well said in her address of welcome, “ In 
coming to the mother country they were cominy 
to their own.” 


Miss Willard was re-elected president, Lady 
Henry Somerset vice-president-at- large, Mes. 
Leavitt, Miss Ackermann, Mrs. Andrew, Dr. 
Bushnell, Miss Palmer round-the-world mission- 
arier, Mother Stewart, Crusade pioneer, and 
Mrs. Youmanr, Canadian pioneer, were made 
honorary vice-presidents. Miss Agaes Slack was 
chosen secretary of the B.W.T.A. an 1 the World's 
W.C.T.U. Miss Anna A. Go.doa, assistant 
secretary of the latter, and Mrs. ‘Ih inley, of 
Canada, was made treasurer. 

* * * 


Several new departments were added to the 
Society, among them a department of humane 
education, food reform, Florence Crittendon 
migsions for the promotion of Christian citizen- 
ship, schools of methods, Demorest meda 
contests, department of politics, and a literature 
bureau department. . 


* & & 


Mrs, Luty, the daughter of Joseph Arch, 
made a stirring speech at Exeter Hall “on 
behalf of the White Ribbon women of the rural 
distric's.” 

* * * 

Madame Antoinette Sterling was present at all 
the great meetings, and her popularity was never 
more apparent or her voice in better condition. 
Her rendering of “De Sheep Fol’ Bin” is an 
inspiration, and we have never heard Tennyson's 
‘“* When I have crossed the bar” sung in a manner 
more worthy of that great composition. 

** * 

Three gifted coloured women have participated 
in the exercises throvghout—Mrs. Amanda 
Smith, born a slave in Virginia, who has circum- 
navigated the globe as an evangelist, and worked 
long and earnestly for her race in Africa; Mis. 
Lucy Thurman, of Michigan (U.S8.A.), for four 
years elected president of a white W.C.T.U. 
without a dissenting vote, and Superintendent of 
the coloured work in the United States, and Miss 
Hallie Q. Brown, the accomplished speaker and 
sie of elocution in Wilberforce University, 
Ohio. 


* 


Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, secretary, and Mra. 
Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the Natioua 
W.C.T.U. (U.8.A.) were guests at Reigate Priory. 

+ * 


In the great tide of the meetings the charmio g 
conference of the ‘‘ Y”’ Society, uoder the leader- 
oh of the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russel], and the 
children’s meetir g, conducted by Miss Anna A, 
Gordon, Mrs. Noctham-Fields, and other leaders 
have not had due description, but they attracted 
large numbers of the delegates. 

* * * 


Mrs, Trigg, of Finland, was a favourite dele- 
hey by reason of her unfailing enthusiasm. She 
as gone to Eastnor Castle for a brief visit. 
Mrs. ‘Trigg was made President of the W.C.T.U. 
of Finland, and goes home to open the way for 
expert workers who will follow her ere long. 
* & * 


Mrs. Alice Gordon-Gulick has the satisfaction 
of lkarniog that two of her pupils have passed the 
examination of the National University, Madrid, 
Spain, with higher honours than any of the 
young men with whom they competed ; they not 
only had the best standing, but had added to it 
the summa cum lauda or sobre sali ente, as it is 
called in Spanish. Mrs. Gordon-Gulick’s 
Ameri:an Institution for the higher education of 
young women is the pioneer for Spain, aud these 
two young honour-takers are the president and 
secretary of the “‘ Y” in San Sebastian 


* & & 


Lady Henry Somerset is soon to preside and 
Miss Willard to address a meeting in Exeter 
Hall in the interest of this university, at which 
Bishop Turner, of the African M.E. Church, will 
speak. Since the death of Frederick Douglass 
he is probably the most eloquent coloured man 
in the United States. The British Society 
unanimously upheld the uncompromising attitude 
toward lynchers and lynching of their White 
Ribbon s‘sters in the United States. 


Miss Jessie Ackerman goes to Iceland in a few 
days for a summer trip. accompanied by Miss 
Shaffner, of China, and Miss Pratt, daughter of 
the famous Capt. Pratt, superintendent of Indian 
Schools in the United States. 

* & & 

Twenty-two countries were represented in the 
Convention, and fifty in the Polyglot Petition. 
The B.W.T.A. had eight hundred delegates; the 
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Concerning Women. 


Frau Frida Hausen has revived the 
industry of tapestry-working at Christiania, and 
by opened out a new and paying employ- 
ment for women. At lerart-school and factory 
some exquis:ty work has been produced. 
* * * 


Miss Jane Brownell, who studied national 
economy at Bryn Mawr, has published the results 
of her scientific researches on the causes of the 
decline of population in the United States. The 
treatise was reprinted in the Year Book of the 
American Academy for Politics and Social 
Science ; and has been noticed and praised by 
Herbert Spencer. 

** * 

For the first time in Belgium, Parliament has 
been asked, not to say forced, to consider a Bill 
demanding woman’s municipal enfranchisement. 
The member who supported the motion pointed 
to women’s rights in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when unmarried girls in Bouillon and 
Luxemburg had their vote and representation 
in the municipal life of the day. 

** * 


At the University of Geuf there were only 
9 per cent. of lady students in 1887 ; but in 1889 
there were 15 per cent.; and in 1895, 25 per 
cent. 

* * # 

The Prussian law referring to clubs and 
right of free organisation was to have been made 
more stringent, After its smashing defeat over 
the Auti-revolutionary Bill, however, the German 
Government has thought it best to leave well 
alone. 

* * * 

* Life in a London Hospital” was the fittin 
pil 9 on which Miss Honnor Morten discourse 
on Hospital Sunday, at South Place Chapel. 
Some conception of what it means, of the 
enduravce, tact and sympathy that is needed in 
a hospital nurse, may be judged from Miss 
Morten’s account of the work, which has really 
no beginning and no end. 

* * % 

Patients began breakfast at six, and at seven 
the day nurses came on duty. At eight the 
sisters appeared and read prayers, and at ten the 

rs began their rounds. Dinner was at noon, 
and at two the visiting medical staff appeared. 
Tea followed at five, and then came the rush of 
night work, when poultices were changed and 
ice-bags filled. The lights were turned down, 
and the night nurses came on duty. In noiseless 
slippers the house physician was doing his last 
round. There was still a purter at the gate and 
a surgeon in the receiving-room. Presently the 
silence deepened, and then a ring at the bell 
startled the porter. It was probably a maternity 
case. Then a patient had suddenly died, and the 
nurse would run to inform the house physician. 
Suddenly a light was seen in the eastern sky, and 
soon after a constable brought two children 
from whose burning clothes the sparks of fire 
were still falling. ‘‘ When did it occur? ” asked 
the sister. ‘At two o'clock, mum,” was the 
answer. The hands of the clock barely pointed 
to half-past two. 

* # % 


So the work of the hospital went on. Of the 
inwardness of it one cou'd not speak, beyond 
remarking that it enjoined the duty of people 
helping each other. Perhaps there would be a 
time when no hospitals would be needed, but 
until then it was the duty of the people to help 
them. In concluding her interesting address 
says the Daily News, Miss Morten contraste 
our hospita's with those of Paris, which wero 
under the authority of 1’Assistance Publique, 
and urged her hearers not only to give money, 
but to visit one or two of the London hospitals 
in order to get rid of the prejudices which were 
mainly responsible for the terrible deficit which 
those institutions had to face. 

* *& & 


Miss Caroline Gammage has been appointed 
by the Sanitary Committee of the Brighton 
Town Council as an Inspector of Nuisances for 
the borough at £1 per week wages. Her duties 
will be to visit the homes of the poor in which 
cases of children’s ailments occur. 
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Poor Law Guardians will hail with delight the 
advent of a useful little book, entitled ‘‘ Poor 
Law Work : Suggestions and New Departures.” 
Miss Mary Clifford, the authoress, who is herself 
a guardian of the Barton Regis Union, gives a 
number of valuable hints and perenne, culled 
from her own =e which ‘been con- 
siderable, on the Barton Regis Board. 

* * * 


From the fact that a concert was recently 
given in London which was entirely devoted to 
the works of women musicians, it would not 
seem that women are entirely devoid of creative 
power in music. Some twenty years ago che 
women composers in this country were limited to 
those two ladies known as Virginia Gabriel and 
Claribel ; this, however, is no longer the case. 

* * % 


Mr. Herbert Burrows in addressing the Fabians 
recently at Essex Hall took as his subject 
“Socialism and Women.” There was a ve 
good attendance, and Mrs. Stanton Blatc 
occupied the chair. Mr. Burrows thought it was 
time now that the position of women in relation 
to the commonwealth which Socialists advocated 
should be fairly faced. He proceeded to lay 
down three foundations for a woman’s charter. 
There must be complete political independence 
—that was to say, all adult women, as well as 
all adult men, must. have a vote. Secondly, 
there must be economic independence for woman, 
or in other words, she must have the chance of 
earning her living independently of man, but in 
co-operation with him. This was only possible 
in a state of Socialism, and so, apart from any- 
thing else, was a strong argument for Socialism. 
Then the third and final part of the charter 
was complete sexual freedom. In putting for- 
ward these points, it need hardly be added that 
Mer. Herbert Burrows gave ample opportunities 
for discussion to his audience. 

* * * 


Io a letter addressed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette on the subject of working women’s 
dress, a writer asks: “Is it really the cise that 
the County Council employs teachers of dress- 
making who are not ‘practical dressmakers,’ 
and, if so, why? Surely a branch of knowledge 
so important to the girls who attend these classes 
ought not to be left in the hands of amateurs ? ” 
* *& * 

In reply to that query, “ Deborah ” very perti- 
nently asks another question: ‘“ How cau the 
Council judge of the competency of a teacher 
when, asa rule, that body is formed of men, who 
ara not supposed to kaow anything about the 
making of a dress? ” 

* * # 

Mrs. K. St. Hill deserves to have succeeded as 
well as she did in her attempt recently to raise 
funds for the Animals’ Institute. The Institute 
is a kind of school of hygiene for our four-footed 
friends, as well as a hospital when they fall ill. 
The best veterinary advice and latest scientific 
appliances are provided for all patients, and poor 
people’s animals are treated free. Mrs. St. Hill 
and an able company of amateurs gave a very 
fair rendering of,Mr. Pinero’s Play, “ The Times,” 
before a large audience in the West Theatre, 
Albert Hall. The chief characters were taken 
by Mrs. St. Hill and Mr. Herbert Sweara. At 
an early date we hope to give a short account 
of the Institute and its usefulness in Tue Siena. 

* * * 


Miss Florence Fleet, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleet, of Field House, Stoke, has received at the 
hands of the Chancellor of the London Univer- 
sity the degree of B.A. 

* * % 


At a meeting of the Wesleyan Education Com- 
mittes,a somewhat bitter cont: .versy arose over 
the suggestion made by Mr. Morrell, of York, that 
a woman should be nominated to the principal- 
ship of Southlands College, Battersea, which 
post has been made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Greeves. The suggestion did not meet with the 
approval of Dr. Rigg, who at first was inclined 
to refuse discussion on the question, but had 
to give way on that point. In the debate that 


followed, the most diverse opinions were ex-. 


pressed, and, although Mr. Morrell was beaten, 
the question has not been settled, and it will be 
renewed at the Plymouth Wesleyan Conference. 


June 27, 1896, 
In the absence of Lord Brassey, the annual 


meeting of the Women’s Branch of the Horti- 
cultural College at Swanley was i over 
by Earl Grey. There was a very attend- 


ance, and after a short speech by the chairman, 
an interesting account was given of the work of 
this branch during the year. The college, which 
was founded in June, 1891, to provide proper 
opportunities for women desirous of studying 

art and science of horticulture, since 
made great advances, and unexpected openings 
for women have arisen. 

* & * 


The Empress Frederick had shown her interest 

in the movement by ing most i 
uestions as to the work and its results. 

together forty-one students had been trained 
or were in course of training during 1894 at the 
College. Some had been sent by County Councils, 
andl thay had had students from different parts 
of the United Kingdom, the colonies, and 
various countries of Europe. They had achieved 
sticcesses at the Crystal Palace and other ex- 
hibitions aud had come well out of the examina- 
tions. 

* * e 

Miss Williamson spoke of the educational 
value of the work, and was followed by Professor 
Henslow, who gave a aalghial address on the 
relation of science to gardening. It used to be 
said, he remarked, that an ounce of practice was 
worth a bushel of science. He showed by way 
of reply that one would help the other. In illus- 
tration of this he spoke of discoveries in relation 
to rust in wheat, and the grafting of plants, and 
the value to agriculturists of the coprolites found 
at Felixstowe and other parts of Suffolk. He 
suggested that there was a wide field for investi- 
gation with the object of improving many of our 
vegetables, and wondered that nothing was done 
with the wild strawberry. Mr. Luckhurst, one 
of the teachers at Swanley College, spoke ona 
further aspect of this work. Miss Currey, as the 
owner of a large garden at Lismore, showed the 
practicability of gardening as a profession for 
women, while Mrs. Westlake pleaded for the 
endowment of scholarships.’ 

* * * 


At a meeting of the Hackney Guardians 
recently it was proposed by the General Purposes 
Committee that two women relieving officers 
should be appointed at a salary of £80 per 
annum each, rising at the rate of £10 per annum 
until a maximum of £100 a year was reached. 
Mr. Bragg, who moved the resolution, said it 
was an experiment, and he should be in favour 
of limiting the employment to six months. The 
clerk said this was an unnecessary stipulation, 
as an assistant relieving officer could always be 
dispensed with after a month’s notice. Mrs. 
Bartlett seconded, and other lady members of 
the board supportad the committee’s recom- 
mendation. r. Carter contended that the 
occupation was totally unfit for women, and he 
objected to Hackney taking the lead in an 
experiment of this kind. He moved that two 
male officers be appointed. Mrs. Brown said 
that women were now taking their place in all 
branches of the public service. They had lady 
sanitary officers, a lady rate collector, lady 
doctors, and lady missionaries. Why not have 
a lady relieving officer? On the question being 
put to the vote the committee’s recommendation 
was negatived by thirteen votes to nine. 


* & * 


In medicine, Canadian women are distinguish- 
ing themeelves. At the Annual Convocation of 
the Medical Faculty of Bishop’s College, 
Montreal, recently, the degrees of M.D. and 
C.M. were, for the first time in the history of 
Canada, conferred upon a Jewess, Miss Regina 
Lewis, Landaw. 

* & * 

Last week Mrs. Haweis invited guests to meet 
Mrs. Potter-Palmer, of Chicago, who made a 
brief stay in London on her way home from 
Italy, Egypt, and other countries. Tea and 
refreshments were served in the garden of 
Queen’s House, but the weather made it advis- 
able to have the excellent musical entertainment 
which was provided indoors. Mrs. Palmer, who 
looked extremely well despite the lengthy period 
of travel she has undergone, has now returned 
to America 
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GENUINE GRAPE JUICE 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


Price lip <S° 
Ss, 


250 Testimonials, 
Congress, 


Ete., 
Post Free on 
Madeira, 


Application. SS 


Reputed Pi 14/- to 20/- dozen. 
peter Gant, a. to 30, Loa cn. 


BXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMmaLL SaMPLEs of any four of the above 
will be sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road. Kensington, London, W. 


The alove wines are recommended by the 
Unfermented Wine Dert. of the B.W.T.A. 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Fcunded ty Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of fallen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and 

out in service. FUNDS ARB UR- 

GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

»1, Pall 1 

ais age ea Kia. a 

Lane, Mes:rs. Morgan & Seott, or tho Secre- 

tary will be thankful to receive contributions, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

£0 WORDS FoR 2s, 

¢d. for cach Additional 10 Words, 
Dasplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jonyx Happow & Oc., Latest Trwg TUESDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


Bigh clans School for Young Ladies. 
ARLTON MANSIONS, CL‘ PHAM RISB, 
LONDON. 8.W. 

Principal—Mrs. Hace A.U.P, F.S Sc., Lond. 

Modern system of texchinz. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance, Resitent cert'ficate | 
governesses, with cireful per:o-al supervision 

home comforts. Special advantag s for music 

and languages Good earnen and tennis. 

ilar | recommended by the late 
Rev. O, H. S8pyrg2on. Sev. D. 
McEwan, D:D.. Rev: W. Wiliiams, 


and parents of former and present pupils. (x 
ES 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three ins-rt ons as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHN Happon & Co., Latest TiME TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 

let, clean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
® Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘* Healthiest,” 


London. 
peacectnaelc parent ee ed 


1 BOURNEMOUTH (West Cliff ).— 
| Most comfortable Boarding House. 
; Near sea. Charming views. Pleasant 
arden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 
Bright christian home. Sanitary certificate. 
erate terms.—Mrs. MANWARING, Durley 
Hall, Durley Chine. ; 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER. 


Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charges 
moderate, Electric Light. Passenger Lift. 
Telephone. Night Porter. 


A'l Delegates of World’s Woman’s Union 
visitiag Manchester, should stay here. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additiona! 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jor~ Hapnow&Co,, Latest TIME TUFSDAY, 


| Fes BEEKS ENGAGEMENT as 

companion to invalid or elderly lady. 

Fond of nursing. Would assist in 

Chickering where good servant is kept. 
ff 


Christian, etainer.—Mrs. E., 118, Queen 
Street, Cardi {E 


ITUATION DESIRED for young 
Person, to work under matron or lady 
Superintendent in orphan school or 

gollege. Age 21 years. London preferred. 
y end of August.—Apply, F. M., 5, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W, 3 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


(Established as “THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 
Daily Bible aeons 
Records of Aonee istic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


Condon: a .C, 
Mon: MORGANE ANP SOOTE, 12, Pylernoser Balingn Ro 
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DAINTREE & CO., 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S; DRESS, DYERS, 


also Furniture of all kinds, Cleaned or oye . 
. Southwark Park Road, 8.E.; 44, Leicester S uare, LOND ON 
ry 


a Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W.C. Carts Collect and Deliver to all parte. PRICE 


LISTS BY POST. 


PERSONAL PURITY. 


EMBERSHIP is desirable in the 
SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE, 
which upholds the same standard of 

morality for both sexes, Information sup- 
plied by Mr. B. Hammon, Secretary, 1, King 
Ftreet, Westminster, 8.W. ‘‘ Faithful to 
His Future Wife,” 1d. “Bins of the 
Flesh,” 1d. 


**Bust's Process.” 


The Fiend INDIGESTION, to GCYTOS BREAD. 
‘‘ What, you here 1! Then I’m off!’ 


Awarded First Prize at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
London, May, 1895. 


BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
Can be retained on the stomach when all other food is rejected, 


To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. Biscuits from Tuk NATIONAL 
BakERY Co., Ltd., Brewery Road, London, N. Further Particulars 
and Lists of Agen's on application to 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
Victoria Cytos Mills, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1852. 


PULLARS’ works, PERTH. 


WORKS, 


CBLEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING OR CLEANING OF 
LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


LONDON: 48, CHENIES STREET, W.C. ; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
GOODS CAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. 


yy 
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SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT, 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additiona! 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jous Happon &Co., Larest Time Tugspayv 
\ ANTED AT ONCE.—Thorough 
general servant. Good character in- 
dispensable. Country girl preferred. 
Age about 20. Christian, teetotal home. 
Small family. No children.—Miss Salmon, 
jo, , Keaninghall Road, Clapton, London, 
FB, [x 


HOROUGH HOUSE-PARLOUR. 
MAID Wanted. Housemaid kept, 
Four in family, Good personal 
character. Christian servant valued. 
Church of eas Evangelical, preferred. 
—Purbrook, Dorking. Apply first by letter. 
(r 


[SS ED 
TOKOLOGY 4,,Hoor er iver 
% oman, hy / ‘ 

B. STOCKHAM, M.D. Hlustrated. ' Price, pre- 
paid, cloth, ss. ; morocco, 118. Uvor 200,0.0 so'd. 

TOKOLOGY teaches possible painless preguancy 
and parturition, giving full, plain directions for 
the care of a woman before and after continement. 
The ailments of pregnancy oan be prevented as 
well ay the pains and dangers of childbirth 
avoided. This knowledge isa 

BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 

TOKOLOGY also treats upon Dys opsia, Consti- 
pation. Headache, Neuralgia, Bil ousness, ete. 

bysicians eny th it the chapter Upon Constipation 
is the best treatise ever written up. u the subject, 
and alone is worth the price o’the book. Chapters 
on the Health and Diseases of Women andChildren 
are added in the New and Revised Edition. The 
critical period in a woman's life is handled ina 
plain, common-sense style. Other important 
themes affecting the martringe relation and 
motherhood are discussed ably and delicatery, 
Testimoni Is from all parte of the world bear 
Witness to its merits, A detailed circuiar of this 
book will be sent post free. 


Address all orders to Tie SOLE ENGLISH 


AGENTS— 
L.N. FOWLER & CO, Publishers, 7, Tmperial 
Arende, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every wdditional 10 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
Joan Karpov & Co, Larksr TIMK, TURaDAY. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Laid Eggs. 
FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruits and Nuts in their season. 
All Carriage Iree. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 
NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. (x 


RE SS Se EERE era 
DR. MARY J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Will be in London until Jun& 20th, to see 


patients. 
Consultations by appointment. 


Address— 40, HIGHBURY RILL, N. [re 
A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appeurance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

applica'ion to Mrs. GRack Nuwron, Ver- 

wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 


Surrey, 44h, 
IDEAL PURE WOOL 
SUMMER UNDERCLOTHING 


The celebrated Castle Donington quality. High'y 
recommended by the medical professior. 
Theronghly hygienic, exquisitely soft and Tight. 

This unique speciality is admirably 
azapted ¢3 Consumptive, Rheumatic, 
ana Delcate People. 

Every desoription of Garment—natural, eream, 
and tink —-in purest Wools of ENGLISIL MANU: 
FACTURE. at reasonab’e prices, Also material 


by the yard, 3610. wide. Catalogue and patterns 
post free. Carriage paid on all orders through- 
out the United Kingdom, half on foreign and 


Colonial parcels, 

HARRISON & CO., HOSIKRY MANU- 
FACTORY, CASTLH DONINGTON, wa 
Derby. 


KEATING'S 


s 


SCALE OF 
ADYERTISEMENT CHARGES, 
Trade wdivts, ... sa8 we o/- per ines, 
Series... 4/d thirteen, 1/- twenty-six, 
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39 | “A SMALL SPOONFUL 

of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

9 with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely ‘pure 
“The Typical Cocoa of English 


NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” , USED | the finest flavour, entirely 
the secatled | free from any admixture” 


The Analyst. rae vere 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Established y acep ~ aoa 
BEST Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 
CHEAPEST. 


& 


ae 
& 


<)° 
oo” 


FOR 
<, INFANTS, in Patent 
. | CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
.~Y , _ INVALIDS, & 
| . ~ AND THE AGED. ee 


“ Highly Nutritigus.”—Lancet 


Messrs. F. HODGSON & 
- The Well-known Oarpet Manufacturers of the Olty of Leeds. 
OUR N&ew VENTURE! Ye, Two Different Pattern Hearthrags or Carpets for the Price of One! (Copyright.) 
Whereas, in launching forth our new production, THE “ PRUDENTIAL” CARPETS AND HEARTHRUGS, we beg to state they will have a Rich 
Turkish and Persian Design on one side, and on the reverse the elegant and costly desigas of Wilton make. The advantage thus gained is great, as they can 
be utilised in various rooms at one cost. This is a valuable step in economy. 


PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE 


“PRUDENTIAL” Reversible CARPETS “ 


Reversible, with a different pattern on both sides, woven throughout, with handsome border to corre:pond ; richly blended in several colours to suit 
any furniture. Made in 10 sizes only. These Carpets are the prodaction of much care, labour, and forethought, and are made in handsom2 and elaborate 
patterns (which are protected by registration). They combine the rich blended colours of the Tarkish and Persian with the elegant designs of the Wilton. 


a ne 
THE FIRST GRAND “PIONEER” REDUCTION SALE 


These goods cannot be distinguished from Real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be excelled in dural Ny. 
‘ Ea? 


° ° Eac*. 
6ft, by 9ft. Reduced Sale Price 5s. 6d. 9ft. by 10}ft. ... Reducad Sale Price 9s. 6d. 12ft. ,, 133ft. ... Reduced Sale Price 17s. 6d. 
TAft. 4, 9ft,  o i » 18. 6d. gft. ;, 12tt. ... » fis. 6d. 190, §, VSkts ave » 198. 6d. 
i ~ Sib we fl * 8s. 6d. 10}ft.,, 128. ... s » 188. 6d. (12ft. 5, 18ft. s » 24s, Od. 


 12tt. ,, 12%... eS » 15s. 61. . 
When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Diring, Drawing, or Sitting-room, aud any particular colour preferred. 
Blairquhan, Maybole, N.B., 3d AuZ., 149t. 
Lady Hunter Blair writes: “Will Messrs, F. Hodgson and Son send her another ‘ Prudential’ Carp3t, same as before, crimson and gol, dimension: 
oft. by 104ft. ? Cheque enclosed.” : 


A Reversible ‘ ‘ Prudential’’ Hearthrug (Regd.) to match above Carnots, sant for 1s. Gd. extra, size 2 yids. long and 1 yd. wids. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—3 Hearthrugs for 43. 3d.; or 6 for 8s.; or12 for 15s. Gd. 
In the HiagH Court OF JUSTICE (Chancery Division).—Hodgaon v. Webb Brothers.—On the 18th day of Jaly, 1890, His Lordship Mr. Justice ‘Chit'y 
granted an interim injunction restraining Messrs, Webb Brothers, of Hackuey Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk, Hodgson’s Trade Mark, ‘ Eclip:e,” N». 
93,774 (Leeds). ° EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


100,000 “ECLIPSE” CARPETS: ss: 


Sale Price. This Gigantic Offer is a Special Contract made with readers of THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL only. WE WILL FORWARD DIRECT FROM 
THE LOOMS TO ANY ADDRESS, ON RECEIPT OF AMOUNT, A GENUINE WOVEN, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE CARPET, 
THE LARGEST EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, Suitable for Sitting-room or Bedroom, Bordered and Woven in Art Colours, large 
enough to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for our goods, thus saving any middle profits, Remember these are 
Woven, not printed, and are made of a material almost equal to Wool. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs have already been sold 
h at almost double above prices A Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. extra. Kilkea Castle, Magency, Co. Kildare, 17th August, 1894. Lady 
Each. Eva Fitzgerald writes: “ Tne ‘ Exlips2’ Carpess supplied by Messrs. F. Hodgson and Son—bec ladyship is much pleased with them.’ . 


“ WoMAN’S SIGNAL” CABPET Coupon. 27/6/95. , ; - SPECIAL OFFER. x 

On receipt of this Coupon and P.O.O, or Stamps for 2 CARPETS and 2 RUGS on. ee ee tee nee nee ne te te ie 
amoun-, we guarantee to send goods as above to your 4 CARPETS and 4 RUGS aoe eee cee see ove ove te oe tee 15, 
address in any aH of the United Kingdom. Cash re- Value unequalled in the Annals of Advertising. A3a favour, kindly examine and com: 


in full if not satisfied. pare these Carpets. . 
aie cee (Signed) KF. HODGSON & SON. All Orders despatched same day in rotation a3 they arrive by post, Ch2ques and P.0.’s 


payable to -- 
FD HODGSON & SON. TUE wos Woodsley Road, LEEDS: _ 
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. THE ALBERT HALL MEET- 
ING. 


‘ “‘Bven at Piccadilly it was evident that some 


ro an 


-crowd of men and women, some showing the red 


_and loudly assailed the conductors with “ Albert 


-answered. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


EDITED BY 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET anp ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


Vou. III., No. 78. 


A GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 


magnet was drawing the people. An eager 


or blue ticket, some hugging THe Wowman’s 
SianaL, bombarded the Hammersmith ’buses, 


Hall, the Albert Hall. Do you go past the 
Albert Hall ? ” 
“ What’s on to-night P” the ’busman asked. 
“Tt’s the big temperance meeting at the hall ; 
Lady Henry Somerset and a blooming lot of 
American women to speak,” the conductor 


For once the adjective was not inappropriate. 
Fresh and fair and blooming looked the women 
who were gathering from east and west and 
north and south within the great circle of the 
Albert Hall. Outside the sight was interesting ; 
inside it was imposing. Behind the platform 
in the well-known half circle sat the choir— 
eight hundred temperance maidens in blue 
dresses, slashed with white. Round the hall, 
‘tier upon tier, were the people, the vari-coloured 
masses, bordered with the circling white of the 
Polyglot Petition, which wreathed the hall from 


‘tier to gallery, and lay piled upon the floor 


before the platform. 
Every part of the huge building was crammed, 


-only the platform and the arena remained empty. 


And in every part of the hall fluttered the white 


pages of Tuz Woman's Sianat, adding life and 
‘velief to the massed colour. 


It is a patient audience, but its patience is 
not tested. Punctually to time there is a stir ; 
and then a welcoming chorus breaks forth as 
into the arena, escorted by a bodyguard of men 


‘from the navy, steps a little procession of 


women. The audience rises to its feet, and a 
great thrill passes over the thousands present 
as Lady Henry Somerset and Frances E. 
Willard pass together across the empty space. 


‘The spectacle is impressive with an impressive- 


ness unperceived by the chief actors in it. The 


‘two women heading a mighty army of women 


| 
of two nations, one from the ranks of the noble, | 
the other from the noble of the ranks—step 
side by side, one in womanhood, one in friend- 
ship, one in the white symbol of their aims. 
And after them come two not less suggestive in 
their presence together—Antoinette Sterling, a 
sweet singer of England, leading America’s 
veteran reformer, Mother Stewart. The cheers 


‘that meet them are merged in other cheers for 


the last figure in the procession, Miss Agnes | 
Weston, stepping proudly among her brave | 
temperance men. While the strains of “ Hearts 
of Oak” echo around them the various delega- 
tions come into the arena to welcome the dele- : 
gates of the World’s W.C.T.U. Rapidly the | 
scene changes as the various groups come | 
forward and pass to their seats in the arena. 
Then a great cheer rises as a cluster of women, { 
grey veiled, black-robed, move swiftly to the | 
platform, 


A few minutes after, and 
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along the gangway shows a patch of warm terra- 


Home are led to their seats in the arena. 

Each delegation appears more interesting 
than the last. The Sisters of the London Tem- 
perance Hospital, postmen, policemen, railway 
men, men from the army, firemen; the pro- 
cessions, twenty-five in all, pass in turn and are 
greeted by the audience. When the last group 
has filed to the arena the band strikes up the 
Good Templars’ Gde, and the audience settles 
itself for the speeches. 

But the scenic effect is still to come, At the 
door there are waving banners and a blaze of 
moving colour; and a burst of applause breaks 
round the hall to welcome the representatives 
of the countries in which the W.C.T.U. is 
organised. 

China leads the van, and at the head of the 


MR. H. J. OSBORN. 
Photo by W. Edward Wright, Forest Gate, and at Leyton. 


quaint procession walks Miss Helen Hood, who has 
organised this part of the programme, and to 
whose untiring zeal its success is due, One by 
one the groups representing different nationalities 
pass to their places in the orchestra. Each 
group wears the national costume and brings 
eloquently before the audience the cosmopolitan 
work carried on by the world’s workers. When 
the last bright procession is seated the audience 
begins to realise that they have been witnessing 
a gorgeous transformation scene. ‘The semi- 
circle of the orchestra is ablaze with colour, fading 
into the blue-robed members of the choir and 
from them into the white dresses of the children 
that are gathered in the highest seats, 

The Albert Hall has never witnessed a more 
gorgeous spectacle, or one so eloquent of mean- 
ing; and its significance culminates when the 


! yoices of the thousands assembled rise, faint and 


high as the voice of one woman, in the Lord’s 
prayer. The vision that John saw is before us ; 


was about the Throne.” ; 


cotta and white, as the girls from St. Mary’s! return to the object of the meeting. 


1 


They are the Sisters of the West , and we also have sight of “the rainbow that , 
London Mission. 


From the mystic suggestions of the prayer we 
The 
silence and awe of the moment are over—there 
is a sound as of the wind and the rain, and the 
vast audience is on its feet to greet Lady Henry 
Somerset. When there is silence once more wo 
hear the address of welcome. 


ADDRESS FROM THE CHAIR. 

Lady Henry Somerset, who presided, said : 
“In coming to our country to hold its great 
Convention the W. W.0.T.U. is coming to its own. 
No memory is more sacred to us than that of the 
noble, large-hearted woman who was first Presi- 
dent of the Women’s White Ribbon Society,.and 
who was for many years also President of the 
B.W.T.A. She was far-sighted, almost amount- 
ing to prophetic vision, for when the Polyglot 
Petition that wreathes this hall was but the 
dream of Miss Frances Willard, it was Margaret 
Lucas who, with the weight of seventy years upon 
her, and the added weight of failing eal acest 
the Atlantic and took the long journey to Minne- 
apolis in order to put with her own hands a cable 
of love and loyalty between British women and 
the women of that distant land. Her memory 
lives in the heart of every woman, and, we be- 
lieve, with that great host triumphant, she is 
here to-night to see the proportions that tiny 
germ, then sown Bae strong faith of the Pre- 
sident of the W.W.C.T.U., has assumed. The 
White Ribbon is becoming domesticated now in 
the hearts of all the English-speaking nations of 
the world. Those great pioneers that have gone 
out alone to foreign lands have woven a fabric of 
events wider than any that have been shown to 
the world by the associated efforts of women. 
We look upon this white ribbon and realise that 
on every page of that great petition a signature 
is traced by some woman's little hand from every 
quarter of the globe ; they have risen to protest 
against the greatest enemy of the home. We 
welcome and honour you, my sisters, for all that 

ou have accomplished. You have sent us an 
inspiration, wafted across oceans and from dis- 
tant lands, and to-day temperance England wel- 
comes and hails you. We thank God that we 
have learned to love, truest, and honour one 
another; we have learned to understand that 
true comradeship knows no difference of class, 
creed, or nationality. We are one in a cause 
which is destined to be victorious, because it is 
the cause of God Himself, just as the founder of 
this society when she sat in her quiet study in 
that far western State little dreamed that her 
first idea of a great woman's petition would 
result in these rolls of seven million names. 
So we—who sometimes feel that the cause is 
feeble, that we are fighting against awful odds, 
that money and vested interests are arrayed . 
against us, must take hope and know that that 
which is to succeed will succeed because the God 
of hosts is with us. We thank you for having 
given us an inspiration of what women can do ; 
we hear about women to-day as never before, but 
all we ask of the average woman is that she be 
the awakened woman, and what we ask of the 
awakened woman is that she be the enfranchised 
woman. All we ask is that the new woman 
should be the true woman. We _ believe 
that the interest now being awakened in the 
heart of woman will bring a truer understanding 
of what her home duties really are. It will so 
fill the heart of womiun with courage and true 
inspiration that she will learn to understand that 
she has kut one Master, even Christ, and that 
man, her compavion and friend in the great 
causes that affect the home, stands side by side 
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with her in the great endeavour to better 
humanity. It is this glad day to which we are 
looking ; and we feel with sure there shall 
come an hour when there shall be a new heaven 
-and a new earth, with a new man and a new 
woman as its eternal basis. We greet you, m 
sisters, as the motive power that moves the worl 
and we gratefully acknowledge that you have 
shown us the way towards this organised father 
and mother love that is destined by God’s grace 
to redeem humanity.” 

Across the silence that follows, strikes the air 
of “ Rule Britannia.” It is time for the gallant 
fellows who have “ruled the waves” in temper- 
ance to be recognised by the world’s women. It 
is a proud moment for them, and for Miss 
Weston, who decorates her men with the medals 
earned by Jong abstinence from alcohol. 

Miss Agnes Weston said: “I hope that all 
who belong to a free country, not only Britain, 
but the people of every free country, will cease, 
once and for ever, to be the slaves of alcohol. I 
want you to think not of myself, but of the 
— Service which is Hg Shear here—the 

avy. About cne-sixth of Her Majesty’s Navy 
are at present total abstainers, and for gallant 
actions and brave standing up for the teetotal 
cause you may search the whole world and find 
no one like the British bluejacket. Every ship 


in Her Majesty's Service, and every gunboat, 
carries a branch of the Royal Naval Temperance 


Society. Ido rejoice to here and feel that 
our bluejackets are world-wide crusaders ; they 
have planted the temperance fiag, which is 
always emblazoned with the Cross of Christ, on 
foreign shores all the world over. Thank God for 
the Naval Service, as well as the sister Service, 
the Army, which upholds the flag of temperance. 
My American sisters, my sisters all over the 
world, we are one iu a great movement. Let us 
go forward and fear nothing.” 


When the “naval cheers” for Lady Henry ' 


Somerset and Miss Willard are over, Canon 
Wilberforce steps forward to speak. 


The Rev. Canon Wilberforce, M.A., said that 
he had the privilege of witnessing the building up 
of that magnificent human mosaic, brought from 
all parts of the world, and speaking all kinds of 
languages, determined to rid humanity of its 
greatest curse. When women come tothe front 
it is absolutely impossible to resist them. Is 
there an angel in the human race more capable 
of stirring man to his best than woman? The 
loving influence of our sisters has instilled 
wonderful power into our hearts. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., proposed the 
following resolution :— 

“That this meeting thanks Her Majesty’s 
Government, and especially Sir William Harcourt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for introducing into 
Parliament the ‘Intoxicating Liquors (Local 
Control) Bill,’ and for their repeated assurances 
that it will be submitted to the vote of the House 
of Commons. The meeting trusts the measure will 
be pressed forward with all possible vigour and 
speed, and pledges itself to use all available means 
to support the Government in their efforts to secure 
the passing of the Bill;” 
and in support said: “ While that interesting 
caremony was going on of presenting prizes to the 
seafaring abstainers, I thought that if Lady 
Henry did not give me a medal, she would at any 
rate give me an old-age pension; but I am not 
too old to share in the enthusiasm of this 
meeting, and I join all those who have already 
spoken in giving most cordial greeting to our 
sisters from all parts of the world who have come 
here in this noble work. The United Kingdom 
Allianca believes that the human intellect is the 
grandest thing on earth—that it is the closest 
approach to divinity which we have, and we 
fhelieve all that tends to impair that intellect is 
as bad as anything possiblycan be. Lady Henry 
alluded to this wonderful petition which is cir- 
cling this immense hall. As I understand it, 
that petition goes against both alcohol and 
opium, and I agree with it, because I do not 
believe that either of them are good to be con- 
sumed in a common way by the people. We say 
that ro citizen of a free country should be 
allowed to make his living by promoting the 
misery, vice, and wretchedness of his fellow-men. 


That is our principle, and to-night I stand before | the dearest wish of ‘my heart. 


before any audience, vith 
month or two we have had that principle endorsed 


said that that assembly would never t 
together, so let them take care while they lived | We believe the arrest of thought is coming to 
they worked well. 
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because within the last 


the Government of this country. Sir Wm. 
arcourt has by 


They have come from distant 
pathise with us, as we sympathise 


with them, for whatever they gain in this fight 
we gen and what we gain they gain.” 
iJ. i i 


H. Rarer, in seconding the resolution, 
again gather 


Then comes a welcome break, and the quartette 


“Mr, Bung,” relaxes the tension of the earnest | 
listeners. 


In his bar sat Mister Bung, 
Round his bar ~ Sopercs hung, 
Their purses grew lighter 
As Bung gripped them tighter, 
But Oh! 


He would not let them go. 


Bung grew richer day by day, 
Ruined victirs roind h’m lay, 


MISS ANNA A. GORDON. 
(Pioto by Robinson and Sons, Redhill.) 


a ery session 

ey told his transgression, 
And Oh! 

Bung thought he’d have to go. 


Boldly bragging, then he sent 
Trusty a to ‘ie 
! 
And claimed from the nation 
A big “ compensation,” 
But oh! 
The people answered No! 


Bung’s career was stopped at length, 
Sober ar put their strength, 
! 
Secured the adoption 
Of full ‘Local Option,” 
And Oh! 
At last Bung had to go. 


It is fitting that Miss Willard should speak 
the elegy of Mr. Bung; and she is welcomed 
enthusiastically by an audience who know her 
as their national leader and the friend of the 
women of the world. 

Mies Frances E. Willard, after a most 
enthusiastic reception, said, “ I hope the Polyglot 
Petition may help the Local Veto Bill. That is 
I was glad to 


you with more pleasure than perhaps I ever stood yead a few days ago in one of the liquor papers 


f | coming 
that act endeared himself to all | petition by weight in its fourteen cases is 
the best of the working classes of this coun 
more than any statesman of his generation. It | signa 
is because we have such a cause and leader that 
I rejoice, and I know well that all these good 
women rejoice. 
shores to sym 
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of this realm words to this effect: ‘We must 


get up a demonstration, for the women are 
over with their Polyglot.” The 


| 1,730 pounds, and if each inch had three 
| tures the petition would be eight miles long 

| but if the mpgs of the Good Templars, the 
| churches, aud the various guilds who have given 


their names through votes in their Conventions 


; were all on the petition, it would be forty miles 


| long. These facts show the interest that is felt 


in the banishing of brain poisons, We believe 
| Ehey she: Seeitio iat Shoes spolsons can be best 
handled by the people through prohibitory law. 


the brain of man, and the Holy Spirit of God ia 
| driving conviction throughout the nations, and 
‘that is why it is so happy to be here. When 
rohibition comes its thistle shall prick the 
| bubble of Scotch whiskey in the land o’ Burns ; 
| when prohibition comes every shamrock in the 
| dear old Emerald Iele shall be a four-leaved 
| clover; when hibition comes your sweet and 
beauteous English rose shall stand as the type of 
a Christian civilisation, deep-tinctured with a 
heaven’s humanity. You have been told that 
the women who rose up against the living 
pictures did not care for ts—let to-night 
silence that voiceforever. Your welcome makes. 
England home to us, but with all honesty I must 
| say that we were at home before—we are chips of 
the old block. We wish all to have a clear brain, 
a steady pulse, a face lifted toward God, and a 
hand helping humanity. That is the purpose of 
the Polyglot Petition, and I am glad and grate- 
ful that in this noble auditorium, under the 
presidency of a dear, good woman, with the flags 
flying of all nations, with the music of voice and 
instrument, we have met to-night to say that 
Bung must go.” 


In the pause that succeeds the cheering 
those near enough to the platform are stirred 
to pity by the appearance of a host of little 
ragged slum children. They stand in the 
shadow, their pitiful rags hidden by the dim 
light. Then clear and high comes Lady Henry's 
voice, “ More light, more light!” Before the 
light is turned on we have time to echo the cry 
in our hearts, “More light for the children of 
darkest England. . . . more light in the homes 
of these ‘for whom Christ died.’ ” 

As if in answer to the cry for light, the little 
waifs began to sing, sadly and drearily, “ There's 
a shadow on the home.” The pitiful strains have: 
not died away when suddenly across the hall 
comes a glad chorus, and a band of children clad 
all in white move forward singing, 


‘‘ We are coming to the rescue 
We are coming in our youth.” 


Along the aisle they come, the white ribbon 
they lift high giving them wings; and while the 
waifs on the platform sing their hopeless song, 
the white-ribbon angels flock upward and round 
them, and the light blazing down on the platform 
shows that the children of the night have been 
led from the darkness by the white-robed band 
of hope. 

After this dramatic and most touching scene 
it is difficult to settle down again to speeches; 
but there are still some interesting presentations 
to be made, the first of which is Mother Stewart. 


After the collection Lady Henry Somerset 
resents “ Mother ” Stewart, leader of the Oaio 
rusade, and she receives a very enthusiastic 


eting. 
are late Hoffman is the next speaker. She 
said, “‘ We are so glad we came that we could 
say with the old poet, ‘ We would like to stay In 
such a place as this, and sing our souls away to 
| everlasting blies.’ I am told that never before 
was there a woman’s meeting in this stupendous 
building, but I want to say there will be another 
woman’s meeting here. The women are afield— 
you have heard and seen them—and when we 
come again (and we are coming) you will need an 
addition to the Royal Albert Hall to hold us. 
You ask why we are here? The answer has 
been given from this platform. We are here 
because of the dear little children that are 
hungry ; that are kicked and cursed by drunken 


a 


- 
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parents; we are here because they have not | 
inherited the rights that ought to be given to | 
every child born into this world. Oh, men of 
England, men of America, men of the world, 
when will you put down the curse of alcohol, | 
opium, and narcotics? If you cannot do it, | 
abdicate in favour of the women, and they will. | 
We are coming to the rescue, and never will we | 
cease to appeal and protest until you have heard , 
us. We want the outlawing of these things; we 
want an equal standard of morality for men and | 
women. We want peace, and we are going to | 
have it, even if we have to fight for it. We ask | 
the men and women that stand by, indifferent | 
and unconcerned, have you nothing to do with | 
this great warfare in which we are engaged P” 


1HE WOMAN’S SIGNAL SUPPLEMENT. 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


WORLD'S WORKERS. 

Miss Margaret SuppurTH, managing Editor 
of the Union Signal, is the daughter of a well- 
to-do merchant in Illinois, who, like so many 
others, has removed late in life to that “garden 
of God’s,” Southern California. Miss Sudduth 
was educated in the University at Bloomington 
and has travelled in Europe. She was chosen 
as a member of the Union Signal staff by Miss 
Mary Allen West, its veteran editor, and shared 
her training with Miss Julia Ames, who was 
also a student of the Bloomington University. 


Mrs. Rounds, who is presented by Lady | Miss Sudduth has remarkable judgment and 


Henry Somerset as the first woman to introduce 
Miss Willard into the temperance work, said that 
reference had been made a number of times to 
the Polygiot Petition. It seemed to be in the 
house of its friends, henve it was welcome; but 
what about it when it comes to be presented to 
the powers that be—the Government? It is 
but easy transit from the pen to the sword of 
God’s eternal truth and justice, and He is waiting 
to see what the men of this great country will do 
for the homes of the people. 

Lady Henry Somerset said that she had just 
received a note from Lady Harcourt and Lady 
Battersea, who were charmed with the meeting, 
and congratulat3d ber on its success. 

Miss Agnes Slack proposes, and Dr. Lunn 
seconds the following resolution, which is 
carried by a standing vote with acclamation : 

“That this meeting, peu concerned for 
the welfare of the peop le throughout the world, 
cordially adopts and endorses the Polyglot 
Petition, praying the Governments of all 
countries to use their power and influence to 
secure every restriction possible of the sale of 
alcoholic drinks and opium, the two brain poisons 
that entail such boundless evils upon mankind.” 

After which Mr. Whyte, of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, proposes the third resolution, which 
is seconded by Mr. Hilton and carried unani- 
ar 
“That the president and vice-president of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
with others whom they may add to their number, 
be appointed a Deputation to present, on behalf 
of this meeting, the two resolutions already 
adopted, to Her Majesty's Government, and that 
the Rt. Hon. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, M P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, be invited to receive 
the Deputation.” 

The following delegates are then presented 
to the audience :-— 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, Round-the-World 
missionary of the W.C.T.U.; Miss Lilian Phelps, 
of Ontario, Canada; Mies Hallie Q. Brown, of 
Wilberforce University, Ohio ; Mrs, Elizabeth U. 
Yates, of Maine; Miss Belle Kearney, of Missis- 
sippi; and Mrs. Mary J. Burt, of New York. 

Lady Henry Somerset said before closing the 
meeting she wished to thank the choir and | 
the young women who represented the different | 
countries (all of whom were total abstainers), 


equipoise of nature. No woman is more 
thoroughly informed concerning the methods of 
the White Ribbon army, and, in the absence of 
Miss Willard, the Editor in chief, Miss Sudduth 
is the controlling power on the paper, and has 
the implicit confidence of her associates in all 
the departments of a paper which is read in 
every quarter of the world and is the official 
organ of the Woman’s Temperance movement, 
or, as its Editor-in-chief has often said, “ Is 
the literary child of the crusade.” 


MISS MARGARET SUDDUTH, 


Managing Editor, “Union Signal.” 


Closely associated with Miss Sudduth is Miss 


Jennie Stewart, Editor of our Young Women, 
whose quick mind and bright pen embellish the 
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Miss Jesse AckgRMAN, who has recently 
returned from an organising expedition around 
the world, is of New England birth und parent- 
age, though a Californian in citizenship. She 
camo into the service of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
as an accredited speaker in the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and was made in 1888 the second round- 
the-world missionary. She began work imme- 
diately in Hawaii, and made her way thence to 
Australia, Japan, China, India, and Siam. The 
greatest portion of her time and her largest 
labours have been given to Australasia, which 
was organised by her and of which she was first 
president. The results, here and elsewhere, 
speak eloquently for the quality of her service. 
She is a fearless, forcible speaker, as well as a 
practical woman of affairs. 


Mes. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, has been 
from its first beginnings superintendent of the 
department of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in the National W.C.T.U. of America. Herself 
a scientific student, sho was impressed at the 
very outset of woman’s work for temperance 
that the key to the position was in the fortifying 
education of successive generations as to the 
real nature and physiological effects of alcoholic 
beverages. Toaccomplish this she has devoted 
her life, and the success of her efforts in securing 
compulsory instruction of this sort in the schools 
of the various States has been marvellous. At 
the World’s Fair in Chicago a map, prepared by 
her department, showing the territory where such 
education prevails, attracted more attention from 
thoughtful foreigners than many other exhibits 
of far more pretentious character. At present, 
in every one of the fifty sub-divisions of the 
United States—save Arkansas and Georgia— 
scientific temperance is made a branch of com- 
mon school instruction. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, the 
Prison Evangelist of the National Union of the 
United States, has become known in England 
recently by her excellent work among the 
Branches of the B.W.T.A. in the interest of 
Police Reform, especially touching the appoint- 
ment of matrons in police stations and prisons. 
She was eminently first in this same work for 
America, and has had more to do with the 
legislation that has secured women for such 
places in the large American cities than any 
other one person. She is an attractive speaker 
and a highly cultured woman. 


Mrs. Ciara HorrMan, Mission Recording 
Secretary of the National W.C.T.U., is President 
also of the State W.C.T.U., and one of the most 

| brilliant and effective lecturers of the Union. 
| A finely educated woman, she appeals strongly 
to the cultivated classes, and to a clear brain, 


| ; ‘ 
stewards, who had done their work so we bis | pages of both papers. Miss Stewart is one of | ready wit, and fine presence, she adds a heart on 
’ 9 


especially Mr. H. J. Osborn, who had vel’; 4 the American pilgrims and a delegate to the | firo with her theme. 


entire arrangements of that meeting upon his’ 
shoulders. She also thanked Mr. Cowie, the | 
leader of the choir, who was always a friend, and | 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, whojhad consecrated | 
her best gifts to God and humanity. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, who stated that he | 
had been a teetotaler for fifty-five years, pro- | 
a the benediction and the meeting termi- | 
nated. | 


| 


World’s W.C.T.U. 


Miss ANNA Gorpon, the superintendent of 
juvenile organisation in the World’s W.C.T.U., 
and its assistant secretary, is well known both in 
Great Britain and America as leader of the 


juvenile forces of the W.C.T.U. She was born | 


and bred in Boston, in one of the best New 
England homes, and has been engaged almost 


{from her childhood in Christian philanthropy. 


She speaks from the 
human to the human, and all classes of people 
hear her gladly. 


Miss Litttan Puewps, of St. Cathorine’s, 
| Ontario, is of New England ancestry, and 
has achieved an enviable reputation as a 
speaker. She was educated in St. Catherine's 
| Collegiate Institute, and in tho Philadelphia 
School of Oratory. She was the first secretary 
of Ontario W.C.T.U., and has been in active 


We have pleasure in giving the portrait of | A beautiful drinking-fountain which has recently | ‘co ever since, her time now being wholl 
Mr. Osborne, under whose directions the arrange- been presented and dedicated in Chicago at the | ee aa “A he fectale field. Miss Phalps eA 
manta for the great. demonstration were made | Woman's Temple, is the outward and visible | World’s Fair Commissioner for the Dominion 


and most admirably carried out. 
* * # 


It is the universal testimony that Mrs. Clara : 
C. Hoffman is one of the finest women speakers , 
that has ever visited\Eogland, and all who heard . 
her will be glad to know that she contemplates 
remaining until October Ist, and will be open to | 
engagements through the Woman’s Lecture 
Bureau, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. ' 
Mrs, Osborn, who has this bureau in charge, has 
been promoted to the headship of a similar 


organisation agrced upon by the World’s 
WOrU, cape! 


her among the children of different lands, and 


‘represents 350,000 personal pledges of total 


abstinence from these same young people. She 
was last week re-elected to this work hy the 
World’s Executive Committee, and has ingenious 


plans for bringing the children of all nations into ' 


co-operative work for temperance. She is the 
author of an instructive manual of work and the 
editor of five temperance hymnals for the 
different branches of the Association. 


token of the interest aroused and organised by | W.C.T.U. 


Mrs. Setmer, of Copenhagen, Denmark, is the 
lecturer and organizer for Scandinavia. Mrs. 
' Selmer has special gifts of mind and heart for 
‘ conciliating those who are either apathetic or 
! who oppose the work. She has a lime-light 
‘lecture which is specially attractive, and by 
| giving these in various parts she has induced 
‘many to take a more correct view of the tem- 
| perance work. 
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AT EXETER HALL. 
|” FAREWELL MEETING. 
Sunday afternoon found Exeter Hall crowded 


-when Miss Frances E. Willard took the chair, at | 


three o'clock. - iz : 

Madame Antoinette Sterling sang two solos 
during the meeting. Miss Hallie Q. Brown 
“ Steal Away,” and Mrs. Amanda Smith “ Keep 
close to Jesus all the way.” 

After the 121st Psalm (entitled the Traveller's 
Psalm) had been read by Mrs. OC. F. Grow, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Pearsall Smith had ledin prayer, 
Miss Willard said she would call upon the women 

-to make speeches of one minute each, as so. many 
wished to addressthe meeting. _. 
_. Mrs.. Archibald, president of the Maritime 
Provinces, was first called upon. She said 
had all received a great uplift’ by coming to 
these meetings. 
When Mrs. Chambers, recording ging’ of 
‘the W.C.T.U., for Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Luc 
J. Thurman, National Superintendent for W: bak 
among the coloured. people, had spoken a 
few words, Mrs. Shepheard of New nd said 
they had received t inspiration from the 
American and English Unions. In her country 
the W.O.T.U.: increased their income by having 
a Temperance tent in agricultural show grounds. 
After the introduction of Mrs. Trygg, of Fin- 
land, to the audience, 
National Evangelist of Illinois, said that the 
gospel work of the W.C.T.U. was being 
very largely emphasized all over the 


country. 
Mrs. Clara Hoffman said: “I have been 
very glad to hear the women speak and - 
; point out the different phases of our 
work. I have been thinking of the things 
, L have seen and heard since I have been 
in London; evidences of wealth and 
’ patriotism, of poverty and degradation. ” 
Lady Henry Somerset next addressed 
‘the meeting. She said: “A week ago it 
- was a joy to welcome many of the sisters 
. who are here present in the-City Temple, 
_ than which no church has given truer 
sounds on the at questions that 
affect the social we! of our city ; a clear 
trumpet blast has gone forth from that 
church and from the pulpit of De Parker 
that had no uncertain ring as to what 
was the attitude of every true Christian 
with regard to those subjects which are a 
part of every Christian’s creed. We held our 
sessions there for two days during our Council 
meetings, and it was sweet music for us to hear 
not only the voices of, women we love in our home- 
land, but to greet the sisters who came to us 
from every country. Afterwards we assembled 
on that memorable day in Queen’s Hall, where 
feom every nation almost, the good tidings were 
given of the work done for the betterment of 
humanity, and the destruction of the enemies of 
the race in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Then we held our t International demonstra- 
tion in Albert Hall, a hall particularly sacred in 
the memory of one who was great and good in 
our midst, and now to-day in the most. histo ric 
building of all, we are gathered to bid not fare- 
‘well, but God-speed to those whom we welcomed 
so gladly, and with whom we part so reluc- 
tantl , but we know if our hands are far our 
hearts are always near.” 

Mrs. Rounds, of Illinois said: ‘At the Royal 
Albert Hall there were many who wept tears 
of joy, and all hearts were gladdened by that 
grand sight, and I could not help thinking of 
the years gone by when a little handful of us— 
and I was one—went to the Common Council in 
Chicago. We were very rudely treated and told 
to go about our business, We went about our 
business from that very night, and the twenty- 
one years that have elapsed show very conclu- 
sively what women can do when they set about 
it.” 

After Mrs. Lucy had spoken, Mrs. Helen M. 
Barker, Treasurer of the National W.C.T.U. said 
that in the gallery at the World’s Fair there was 
a most wonderful picture—one of the master- 
pieces of Raphael. It represented a child, a 
mother, and a shepherd, but the wonderful thing 

- about the picture was, that all the light came 
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from the child; it lightened up the faces of the 
mother and the rd, and it is because of 
pak, Beet, cctaing foes oe ee ee une 
women are not in uiet homes, but here to 


meeting in July in “pai eae Tabernacle. 
Mrs. Jessie Orowly, Ww was introduced as one 
principal journalists of the United States, 
said it was not the first time she had faced an 
eek audience on a Temperance platform. She 
id that first nearly sixty years ago, when seven 
a of age, when her father was President of a 
perance Society in Market Har' h, 
She represented a —- and flourishing organisa- 
tion—the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
consisting of 60,000 women, and by a simultane- 
ous movement and general consent, unex: 
and unwritten, during the twenty-seven years of 


they | its existence, there has never been any intoxicants 


introduced in their oe : 
After Mrs. Jane Fowler Willing, National 
Evangelist, had uttered the single sentence, “I 
am on the right side,” Miss Gorham, Treasurer of 
the B.W.T.A., said she had been wondering how 
many were going to join them ; she ho 
would do so at once. 
. T. Bart, President W.C.T.U., New 
York State, 


delight this past week has been to me; it has 
been a revelation as well as a delight. ae 
thi ‘or 
‘emperance as at the Royal Albert Hall on 


have my eyes beheld such a 
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Temperance cause; America can do much; how 
much more can they do united? I have this 
week appreciated as never before the meaning of 
this World’s Union.” 

When Mrs. Selmer, of Copenhagen, and Miss 
Belle Kearney had spoken, Mrs. Perkins, one of 
theCrusaders from Cleveland said that Gladstone, 
the greatest statesman of the age, stated they 


they | 


said, “I want to express the great | 


Thursday. England alone can do much for the | the World’s 


Me 


Hall programme had 
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that Iam called to such a beautiful work, and 
pray that we may a!] make these words our own— 


“ Lord, make us worthy Thy glorious call, 
Fill our hearts full of Thy longing for all, 
our eyes to Thy trath’s shining light, 
T all our souls with Thine infinite might, 
Then send us forth to shine through sin’s dark 
night.” 

Miss Schaffner, of Chioa, said that the inspir- 
ation they had received would strengthen them 
for many days to come. 

i Williams, founder of the Y.M.C.A,, 
said he ted 2,700,000 young abstainers, 
and they are gratefal to the friends who are 
taking such a noble part 
terrible enemy of the human race. He had 
never in his life heard so many speakers at one 
meeting as that afternoon. 

When Miss Lees, of Edinburgh, had made a 
few remarks, “ Mother” Stewart said they had 
overlooked the young men; she implored them 


| td fall into line in this great battle. She then 
| pronounced the benediction, and the meeting 


terminated. 


THE GREAT POLYGLOT 
PETITION. 


Tus Petition, which has been brought to 
England from America purposely to be dis- 
played at the International Demonstration of 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union last Thursday, in Albert Hall, 
consists of thirteen immense rolls, the 
paper sheets being pasted on linen, 
measuring in all several miles. It con- 
tains over seven million signatures, which 
have been attached in fifty different 
languages, and in all the important coun- 
tries in the world. It was first promoted 
by Miss Willard, president of the World’s 
W.C.T.U., some years ago, and was part 
of the first, work of Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, the first round-the-world mis- 
sionary of that organisation, Large num- 
bers ofsignatures have quite recently been 
obtained in England, the British section 
now numbering about half a_ million 
names. The accompanying illustration is 
drawn to scale, indicating the propor- 
tions of the rolls compared with the height 
of a woman of average stature. 


An unavoidable alteration in the Royal Albert 
to be made ut the last 
moment, and unfortunately this disarranged the 
carefully-made plans for showing many interest- 
ing features on the huge screen by limelight. 


Amongst them were the Crusade Church, por- 


should make it just as hard as possible for the | traits of Crusaders, and of Lady Henry Somerset 


young people to go wrong, and just as easy as 


possible to do right. 

Miss Jennie Stewart, editor of tha Young | 
Woman, of Chicago, and Mrs. Sagar, of Queens- | 
land, were next introduced. The latter said they | 
were trying to work on the same lines as their | , : 
‘to the interest of the gathering, and their omis- 
| sion was immensely regretted. 


sisters in England and America. 

1 After Missi!De Broen, of Paris, had been pre- 
sented, Mies Agnes Slack, of the B. W.T.A., said that 
women were going to bring about the federation 


of the world on temperance lines. We owe the | 


record of this week to Frances Willard. We 
welcome her as the leader of American woman- 
hood. Let us go home and educate public opinion 
on the Direct Veto Bill. 

Miss Lilian Phelps, of Canada, said that no 
man’s religion was better than his politics, and 
no man’s politics better than his religion. 

Mrs. Ward Poole said: “ We are here to make 
the world better, and the basis of our belief is 
thats the night is departing and the day is at 

and.” 

Miss Helen L. Hood said she would be glad to 
know of likely places to form branches. 

Miss Yates, Mrs. Gordon Gulick, from Spain, 
and a delegate from Constantinople, were next 
presented, after which Mrs. Addie Northam 
Fields, superintendent of Loyal Temperance 
Legion work in this country, said: “I thank God 


and Miss Willard, views of Eastnor Castle, 
Reigate Priory, Duxhurst House Sanatorium, 
the Women’s Temple, the Somerset Fountain, 
and numerous points of note explanatory of the 
passing events of the es 4 These, if they 
could have beenshown, would have greatly added 


The items which were shown gave some indica- 
tion of what was intended, and did credit to the 
lanternist, Mr. C. W. Locke, of 244, Tottenham 
Court Road. Probably it was never before 


| attempted to throw transparencies on a screen 


from such a distance, on the longest day of the 
year. Mr. Locke did all that was possible to 
overcome the great difficulties which beset the 
carrying out of what was required in combinin;; 
a limelight display with a spectacular and oratori- 
cal programme. 


A Temperance Society at Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, has a membership of four hundred women, 
all of whom have pledged themselves, not only 
to abstain from intoxicating liquors, but to 
refuse to marry any man who does not do so 
also. This step on the part of the women has 
excited very strong disapproval on the part of 
themen, who have banded themselves together, in 
order to boycott the members of the sogiety. 


